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Oldest Cathedral in San Antonio. 
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D. H. Coggshall inside the Alamo. Front View of the Historic Alamo. 
































Hauling Cotton to Market. (See page 166) One of the Plazas in San Antonio. 
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GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
334 Dearborn Street, Ghicago, Ill. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
B. .0O @ year, in the United States, Canada, and 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union. 50 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is patu. 
For instance, * dec07” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1907. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 
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fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 106. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts, Space Discounts. 





4 times. ‘— per. cent 100 lines... 5per cent 
1 oe sao «...10 - 
- = a - | Eee ” 


52 * ....30 * 2000 “* ...30 





These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee- Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful riehts. 
3d.—To enforve laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


General Manager ont Treasurer — 
N. KE. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


L «(i If more convenient, Dunes may be sent to the 
bhshers ot the American Bee Journal, 








euntiiene Device Free! 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 

——— will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


~ ae YORK & CO., 
al - CHICAGO, ILL 
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The San Antonio 
ture is a good one. It shows over 100 of 
those in attendance. We are mailing them, 
unmounted, for only 60 cents. They can be 
mounted by a local photographer for only 10 
or 15 cents more. We will mail one of these 
pictures with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.40. Send all orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 


Convention Pic- 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Now Is the Time to Order Your ee 


- BRI SUPPLIES. 


AND SAVE MONEY a 


It will cost you only one cent for a postal-card to get our delivered We 
prices on Dovetailed Hives, Sections, Section-Holders, fe 
Separators, Brood-Frames, Foundation, Smokers, Ex- 
tractors, Shipping-Cases, etc. It may mean a saving to you of J 
many dollars. It is the natura] advantage we have over others that enables us to f 
make you the Best Price. There are no better goods than ours, and we GUAR- “G 
ANTEE SATISFACTION or REFUND your MONEY. bone 

We MANUFACTURE and keep in stock all standard Bee-Goods, and can “ 
ship promptly. 


Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Supply) GO. 


JOHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, 
Nicollet Island, No. 33, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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DittMér's Gomt ounation 


Why do thousands of bee-keepers prefer it to otaer makes? 
Because the bees like t best and accept it more readily. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It stands on its OWNsNAME and its OWN FOUNDATION, to which alone it owes its 
reputation and merits. 


We are now ready to make prices for next aeason for WORKING WAX for CASH and 
for full line of Supplies. Wholesale and Retail. Free Catalog and Samples. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Ir You WANT TO KEEP POSTED 
UPON THE 


GREATEST * POLITICAL * QUESTION 


OF THE DAY, YOU 








Queen-Button for Bee-Folks 


This is 9, very pretty thing 
for a bee-keeper or honey- 
seller to wear on his coat- 
lapel. Wt often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to 4 
sale. 

The picture shown here 
with is a reproduction of a motto queen -ruttos 
that we are furnishing to bee-keepers. It bas 
a pin on the underside to fasten it, Price, by 
mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; or six for 25c. The 
American Bee J ournal one year and 4 buttons 
for $1.10. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 


MUST READ 


The Defender 


the NaTIoNa’, EXPONENT of the PROAIBITION 
MOVEMENT. 16 pages, weekly; illustrated. 
To New Subscribers, 50 cents for one year. 





WILLIAM P. F. FERGUSON 
Editor and Publisher 
400 West 23RD Straet, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
35Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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¢ Marshfield Goods ° 


When you buy those goods you can be assured of good, honest goods. 
We make nothing but PERFECT SUPPLIES. Sections made of 
young basswood timber. Hives and Shipping-Cases are Beauties. 
If you have not received our Catalog of Supplies, please write for it. 


We we MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 
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Please Mention the American Bee Journal 
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And Other LEWIS BEE-SUPPLIES 
Good Goods and Prompt Shipment 


Any bee-keeper living within a reasonable dis- 
tance ot Chicago can save from 25 to 50 per- 
cent on almost any supplies needed next season, 
by coming to Chicago and taking advantage of our 


Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


(@” Send for list of Slightly Dam. 
aged Goods to select from at Reduced 
Prices. Also for 1907 Catalog of New Goods. 

Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. Honey 
in 60-pound cans for sale. 











H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co, 0: Inc. 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 ano 193 SUPERIOR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Three blocks north and one block east of our old location.) 


$3.00 


Mention Bee 


American Bee Journal | 
Novelty Pocket-Knife 
Gold Fountain Pen | 





All 
| for 















HOWARD M. MELBEE, 
HONEYVILLE, O. 





(This cut is the full size of the Knife.) 


NOVELTY POCKET-KNIFE 


(Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side.) 





Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say 
° just what name and address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the 
handle. It is made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as 
transparent as glass. Underneath the celluioid, on one side of the 
handle is placed the name and residence of the owner, and on the 
other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very 
best quality; the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English 
razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. It will last a life-time, with 
proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ?—In case a good knife is lost, 
4 the chances are the owner will never recover it; but if the ‘* Novelty ”’ 
is lost, having name and address of owner. the finder will return it. 
If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so 
fortunate as to have one of the ‘‘ Novelties,’”’ your PockEet-KNIrE will 
serve as an identifier ; and, in case of death, your relatives will at once 

be notified of the accident. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for 
$1.25, or club the Novelty Knife and the American Bee Journal! for one 
year—both for $2.00. (Allow two weeks for Knife order to be filled.) 


- SOLID GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN 


Finally we have found a good Fountain Pen that is reasonable in 
rice. The manufacturers of this pen say that if you pay more than 
1.25 for other fountain pens, it’s for the name. 


Worker 





Queen 





This pen is absolutely guaranteed to work perfectly, and give sat- 
isfaction. The Gold Nibs are 14 kt., pointed with selected Iridium. 
The Holders are Para Rubber, handsomely finished. The simple feeder 
gives a uniform flow of ink. Each pen is packed in a neat box, with 
directions and Filler. % size 


We mail this Gold Fountain Pen for only $1.25, or for $2.00 we will mail it and the 
weekly American Bee Journal for a whole year. 
Sample copy cf the American Bee Journal free; trial trip of three months (13 copies) 
for 20c ; regular yearly price, $1.00. Address all orders to 


Drone 











Langstroth om 
SRR Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 





This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
nearly 690 pages, being revised by that 
large, practical bee-keeper, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Mr. C. P. Dadant. 
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Each subject is clearly and thoroughly 
explained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 


to be wonderfully helped on the way to 


success with bees. 


The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 


Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








12 Pkts SEEDS 7362 fis 20c 


Beet, Fxyptian; Cabbage, Surehead; Car- 
rot, Danvers; Corn, karly Evergreen; Cu 


96 cumber, New Cumberland; Lettuce’ 
A Early Curled ;Musk Melon, Pau! Ros« 
A ge Water Melon, Sweetheart; Onion, 
R Prize Taker; Radish, New Conical 

AL Squash, Marrow; Tomato, Matchless 

One packet each for 20 c:s., coin or 
stamps. FREE with order: packet of New 


Bavarian Oats, Mention paper, 
W, W. BARNARD CO , Dept. Q, Kinzie St., Chicaro. 














Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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HONEY FROM THE DANZENBAKER HIVE 


THE FANCY COMB HONEY HIVE 
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More Honey 


(That is, more honey in the super at the right time.) 


Better Honey 


(More honey that will grade fancy and extra fancy.) 


More [loney 


(No question but what the producer of a fancy and extra fancy grade gets a better price, and does it easier.) 








Write Nearest Branch or Agent for Catalog. 


Alabama 
Wetumpka. ..... oe cesses cccees J. M. Jenkins 
Canada 
pT eee E. Grainger & Co. 
California 
i ee Madary Planing Mill 
"E.66 RAMONE... 00000502 California National 
Honey-Producers’ Association 
Colorado 
DOaVOS «20.5.5. The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. 
Fruita...... Fruita Fruit and Produce Ass’n 
District of Columbia 
Washington.............. The A. I. Root Co. 
Georgia 
pe ree eer Howkins & Rush 
124 Liberty St. 
Illinois 
CRICAMO 0 00000 cevesasscces The A. I. Root Co, 
144 East Erie Street. 
Indiana 
Indianapolis............... Waiter S. Pouder 
AIEEE o5-< 5 ckngcssscanacene Vickery Bros. 
ow 
Bes Melaee 60 cossos cease Joseph Nysewander 
Kansas 
BMWIED, 6 x .0c0.0scsce ne iiss canes Carl F. Buck 





a 
PI 0 cacntacchseress rge A. Hummer 
Massachusetts 
Boston...... H. H. Jepson. 182 Friend Street 
ne eee W. W. Cary & Son 
Maine 

Mechanic Falls.......... The A. I. Root Co. 
Maryland 

Baltimore........... Rawlins Implement Co. 
Mich 

etl Beanech ...... 2... ‘eon. Hunt & Son 

eae George E. Hilton 
Minnesota 

8 eee The A. I. Root Co. 

1024 Mississippi Street. 
Missouri 

High Hill... .Jno. Nebel & Son Supply Co. 

Springfield ............. Springfield Co. 

Se eee Blanke & Hauk 

New Mexico 

eo eee Edward Scoggin 
New York 

— The A. I. Root Co. 

New York City........... The A. I. Root Co. 


44 Vesey Street. 





Ohio 
Columbus Grove ........ McAdams Seed Co. 
ks 005050 Griggs Bros., 521 Monroe St. 
i EI shivnsaa'ssucaavebebenas E. W. Pierce 
GUE cs act henks ncccccucd Cc. H. W. Weber 
2146 Central Avenue 
Oregon 
UN hi 658 cnc wake Portland Seed Co. 


P -nnsylvania 


RS Re et Prothero & Arnold 
Philadelphia............. The A..I. Root Co. 
10 Vine Street 
WO ins 0 cctasredeant E. E. Pressler 
633 Lycoming Street 
Texas 
Wahiee .63.'.. 04... Texas Seed and Floral Co. 
San Antonio... .......... Udo Toe ein 
sits 0 n.6nes'ncksacceaie D. M. Edwards 
Utah 
QUOTE anisns sc'vbsece The Superior Honey Co. 
Virginia 
Spottswood............. 0.0005 W. E. Tribbett 


* These deaiers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 








THE A, lL ROOT CO, Medina, Ohio 
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Miniature Sections 


Considerable interest has been aroused 
among readers of the British Bee Journal as 
to getting out sectionsof honey weighing | 
ounce each, to be sold at 18 cents a dozen, a 
number of bee-keepers having united in or- 
dering these little sections to the total 
amount of more than 4000. Years ago some- 
thing of the kind was tried in this country, 
but it was found that it would not pay unless 
a much higher price per pound could be ob- 
tained than for 1-pound sections. At 18 cents 
a dozen the price would be 24 cents a pound; 
but as 1-pound sections can be sold in Eng- 
land at that price (Gleanings claims that best 
comb honey can be sold in England at 50 
cents a pound), it is not likely that the suc- 
cesses Of these miniature sections will be 
greater in England than it was in this coun- 
try. 

———$_$< a —__—_—_ 


A Word to Each Illinois Bee-Keeper 


If you have not already done so, you should 
get busy at once in writing to one or more of 
the men at Springfield that represent you in 
making the laws of the State. The danger is 
that you will think thatthe matter of mak- 
ing the laws that Mr. Dadant tells about 
on page 65, will be attended to without any 
word from you, and that it doesn’t matter 
whether you write or not. But numbers 
count, and it is so important to bee-keepers 
to have these Bills passed that no one should 
begrudge the little time and trouble to write, 
if it be only a card asking favorable attention 
to the Bills referring to bees and to spraying 
fruit-trees when in bloom, which we pub- 
lished last week. To be sure, it may do more 
good to write something more than a card, 
perhaps referring to matters directly in your 
own vicinity, as in the following, which is an 


actual copy of a letter written to a Represen- 
tative at Springfield by a bee-keeping consti- 
tuent: 

Hon. —— , 

Dear Sir :—For several years it has been 
the practise of Mr. to spray his fruit- 
trees when in bloom, That means a lot of 
dead bees for me, although he is under obli- 
gation to those bees for setting this fruit. The 
Experimental Stations say that it injures the 
crop to spray while in bloom, but he says he 
can’t get through unless he begins before the 
bloom is over. When so straight and intelli- 
genta man as Mr. does that sort of 
thing, you will easily see the need of a law 
not only for my protection, but to protect 
him against himself. Illinois should not be 
behind New York or any other State in this 
respect. 

Twelve miles from here there is—at least 
there was—a man having bees afflicted with 
foul brood, and any day there may be a case 
within a mile of me. If it should bein the 
hands of an ignorant or stubborn man, it 
might easily mean disaster to me, for foul 
brood is to the bees as bad as yellow fever and 
cholera combined to the human race. A law 
is needed that will compel that man to kill or 
cure his bees. 


[think you see the reasonableness of such 
laws as these, such laws as have been satis- 
factorily in operation in several other States, 
and ask your favorable consideration of the 
Bills now before the Assembly referring to 
bees and the spraying of fruit-trees when in 
bloom. 














If you can refer specifically to your own 
case, asin the foregoing, well and good; but 
as said before, if you can do no more than to 
write two lines on a postal card, do it, and do 
it at once. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking that 
because you did not vote fora man he will 
therefore not heed your word. You are one 
of his constituents, and you may be sure that 
your word will have its proper weight. 


There may be other States where the fore- 
going suggestions will apply also. 


Calcium Chloride_in the Bee-Cellar 


Standing on the platform that ‘‘ A dry at- 
mosphere in the bee-cellar is almost a certain 
guarantee that the bees will winter success- 
fully,” Allen Latham has been doing some ex- 
perimenting, asa result of {which he says in 
the American Bee-Keeper: 


Let some one who has a rather damp cellar, 
and whose bees generally come out in spring 
weak, and then grow weaker by spring dwind- 
ling, act as follows: Let him purchase about 
100 pounds of crude calcium chloride, not 
chloride of lime so-called, but the real calcium 
chloride, fused. Let him purchase a dozen or 
so of galvanized pans, and enough galvanized 
netting, 6 mesh or so to the inch, to furnish 
a piece to rest over the pan. Let him puta 
pound or so of the salton each piece of net- 
ting, and salt here and therein the cellar, 
some above the hives, but many below the 
hives. 

If the cellar is very damp the salt may get 
all dissolved in a few weeks. In this case, 
the pans must one by one be set in the stove- 
oven for an hour or so until the water is 
driven out, the salt again placed on the net- 
tings, and the pans replaced in the cellar. 
The salt can be used again and again, requir- 
ing only a moderate baking to bring it back 
to its original state. 

There can be no doubt that a cellar can be 
kept very dry in this way, and need have 
almost no ventilation. Bees need very little 
air indeed if the air be dry air. Their need of 
fresh air is like our need of fresh air; that is, 
plenty of oxygen. They need fresh air 
mainly that its drying power may help them 
to get rid of the water which keeps accumu- 
lating in their bodies. 


The editor adds: Fused calcium chloride 
costs, in 10-pound cans, 15 cents per pound, 
and in 100-pound lots, 10 cents per pound. 


i eed 


The Loose-Hanging vs. Self-Spacing 
Frames 


Editor Hutchinson is out-spoken in favor 
of loose-hanging frames of the old-fashioned 
sort. He says in the Bee-Keepers’ Review: 


I want no attachments on a frame—just @ 
plain, straight, smooth, even, % frame all 
around. It seems a pity to me that bee-keep- 
ers will pay for these extra fixings on frames 
when said fixings only make the frames less 
easy of manipulation. Self-spacing frames. 
staples, etc., are all right when an apiary is 
to be moved, but I would rather fasten the 
frames, even with nails, if necessary, when 
the bees are moved, if they are to be moved 
then to be pestered ail the season with all of 
these contogglements. 


That sounds asif the chief, if not the only 
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object, of self-spacing frames were to provide 
against the trouble of fastening when bees 
are to be moved. If that were so, the great 
number of bee-keepers who are using self- 
spacing frames would probably agree with 
Mr. Hutchinson. But the moving part is lit- 
tle taken into consideration, and some who 
probably could not be induced to use loose- 
hanging frames never move their bees at all. 
Instead of thinking with Mr. Hutchinson that 


the ‘‘ extra fixings...... only make the frames 
less easy of manipulation,” their very object 
in using them is to secure ease of manipula- 


tion. Very likely they would say, ‘* All right, 
Mr. Hutchinson, if you can space your 
frames just as rapidly and correctly by finger 
and eye, then don’t have any spacers inthe 
way; but we can put frames in place more 
rapidly with spacers, and be ever so much 
more sure that they are always just right.”’ 





Honey as a Food.—We are glad to see 
that some of our readers are acting on the 
suggestion made in these columns, that they 
write something on the value of honey as a 


food for their local newspapers. Mr. W.S8. 
Williams, of Pennsylvania, has written and 
had published a good article, about 10 inches 
long, which appeared in a recent issue of one 
of his county papers. We hope others will 
do likewise. It will all help when the time 
comes again for selling honey. 


Mr. D. H. Coggshall, of New York 
State, who was one of the car-load of bee- 
keepers that made the trip to the National 
convention at San Antonio, Tex., last Novem- 
ber, has been in Florida since then, and on 
Jan. 25th he wrote us as follows, from Stuart: 


FRIEND YORK:—It is warm and very dry 
down here. The bees are gathering some 
honey, and they are whitening the combs. It 
is more work to take care of the bees here, as 
the worms and ants are continually on the 
watch for a chance to spoil the combs and eat 
the honey; while my combs, in the North, 
are piled away in the bee-house ready for use 
next May, and with but little care. 

D. H. Co@GsHALL. 





Notice to Illinois BeesKeepers.—We 
have received the following from Jas. A. 
Stone, Secretary of the Illinois Bee-Keepers’ 
Association : 

We are holding back from publication until 
the last moment possible, that part of the 
Sixth Annual Report of the Illinois State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association that contains the list of 
members, thus giving all who would avail 
themselves of the benefits of joining before 
the Report is printed, the opportunity todo 
so. This opportunity will probably continue 
until about April ist. The membership 
dues are $1.00, which also pays the annual 
dues in the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 

Route 4, Springfield, Ill. 


The San Antonio Views on the first 
page this week will, no doubt, be of interest 
to many. San Antonio has much of historic 
value, and one of our regrets is, that when 
there last November we did not have time to 
examine carefully more of the things that 
deserve attention. 

Mr. C. J. Thies, of Wisconsin, kindly fur- 


nished us the photographs from which pic 
tures Nos. 1, 2, 5 and 6 were reproduced; No. 
8 was one of Mr. Coggshall’s collection; and 
No. 4 was one of the twoor three of our own 
that were only fairly good. ‘ 

Market Hall was where the sessions of the 
National convention were held. We thought 
we had secured a good picture of it, but upon 
finishing the film after returning to Chicago 
it proved to be so defective as to be worth- 
less. Our attempts at picture-taking on the 
San Antonio trip were almost all failures. W2 
regretted it very much, as we had hoped to 
bring back with us some interesting views. 
But asseveral of our good friends who were 
in the car-load of bee-keepers were more suc- 
cessful, we are still permitted to present to 
our readers at least a few pictures of scenes 
that will long be remembered by those who 
were able to make the trip toold San Antonto. 





Words of Appreciation, as well as the 
other kind, come to this office from time to 
time. We welcome both—the former for the 
encouragement they give us, and the latter for 
the hope that they may result in improving 
the weak places pointed out. The following, 
from a Pennsylvania reader, is especially kind 
and appreciative, as well as appreciated : 


Enpr1tTor YorK:—In sending you my renewal 
for the ‘‘ Old Reliable,” I would like to give 
you a word of encouragement. I notice that 
once in a while the kicker gets in a word, and 
why not allow the faithful readers also a 
word? Personally, I regard the editor of such 
a paper as the American Bee Journal as a 
benefactor to the bee-keeping fraternity. I 
especially like the way in which you have the 
American Bee Journal divided into depart- 
ments; a fellow always knows where to look 
for what he wants. Many single issues are 
worth more to me than a whole year’s price. 

Yours faithfully, Geo. H. Rea. 





To Minnesota BeesKeepers.— We have 
received the following from W. R. Ansell, 
chairman of the Executive Committee of one 
of the two State bee-keepers’ organizations 
now in Minnesota: 

The Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
which was founded in 1888, has made a new 
departure this year by incorporating, with a 
membership of 51, under the educational laws 
of the State of Minnesota. 


By the acceptance of its3 delegates to the 
meeting, last month, of the Minnesota State 
Agricultural Society, it is recognized as the 
State Association. 

lt has adopted a new Constitution and By- 
Laws, its objects now being the promotion of 
scientific bee-culture and of the general inter- 
est of the bee-keepers of the State of Minne- 
sota; to assist the State authorities in the en- 
forcement of laws against the adulteration of 
honey, and for stamping out foul brood; and 
to co-operate with the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association in the defense of its members in 
their lawful rights. 


Article VII reads: ‘‘ Any member shall 
have the right to vote by proxy on any sub- 
ject and at the general meeting, provided 
that no member present shall vote more than 
two proxies.”’ 

The Association is affiliated with the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association, so that by 
payment of $1.00 annually a bee-keeper may 
become a member of both Associations. 


Besides its annual meeting in December, it 
will in the future hold a spring meeting, and 
another during the Minnesota State Fair week ; 
and the proceedings of each meeting will be 
published by circular to the members. 

In the future, ‘‘ Co-operation ” will be the 
watchword of its policy. 

_ Membership dues should be sent to the Sec- 
Tetary, Chas. Mondeng, 160 Newton Ave. N., 
Minneapolis, or to the Treasurer, Rev. J. Rid- 
ley, Monticello, Minn. 

W.R. ANSELL, Chm. 





The Bee a Sabbath Breaker !—Mr. 
C. G. Chevalier, of Maryland, sends us the 
following from the Philadelphia Press: 


‘*Fust thing ye know,’ said Deacon Hard- 
shell, solemnly, ‘‘ we’ll have to be tryin’ this 
new minister for heresy. He’s been sayin’ all 
Christians should take pattern o’ the bee as a 
model of industry.”’ 

‘*My land!” exclaimed his wife, ‘‘ whut’s 
wrong o’ thet?’’ 

‘Why, the bee works on the Sabbath 
same’s any other day.”’ 


SON aN OB PL dl al Ne ne 
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** Songs of Beedom.’’—This is a beau- 
tiful 16-page-and-cover pamphlet, 6x9 inches 
in size, containing 10 bee-songs—words and 
music—all the songs so far written specially 
for bee-keepers, we believe. It is nice, as 
well as convenient, to have these songs all in 
one binding. Every bee-keepers’ organiza- 
tion should have copies for use at conven- 
tions. They could be sold to members after 


- using once, or held by the secretary for use 


at future meetings. Of course, every bee- 
keeper’s family will want at least one copy. 
It is sent, postpaid, for only 25 cents, or 3 
copies for 60 cents; or, we will mail one copy 
with the American Bee Journal one year— 
both for $1.10. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 


—_—-~» ——_. 


Bee-Song Souvenir Postal Cards.— 
We have issued in colors, 3 bee-song postal 
cards for bee-keepers, each card having one 
of the following songs, about 214x3%{ in size, 
also with illustrated heading on each card: 
‘* Buckwheat Cakes and Honey,’’ ‘‘ The Bee- 
Keeper’s Lullaby,’’ and the ‘‘ The Humming 
of the Bees.’’ The first two cards have sma!! 
pictures of the authors of the words and 
music. This makes 4 souvenir postal cards 


we have now issued for the use of bee-keep- 
ers, the first being the ‘‘ Honey-Bear” card. 
Prices, by mail, are as follows: Sample cards, 
8 cents each; 7 for 20 cents, or 10 for 25 cents. 
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The Legumes—Valuable as 
Nectar-Yielders 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


There is no family of plants in all 
the vegetable kingdom that can rank for 
value and interest with the Leguminosz. 
There are many reasons why this family 
is of peculiar interest, and as it em- 
braces many of the most valued of the 
honey-plants, every bee-keeper must be 
interested in an account of its full life 
history. 

IRREGULAR FLOWERS. 


One of the things that interests us at 
once as we study the legumes is the 
fact of irregularity of the blossoms. By 
this we mean that the different flower- 
leaves are very varying in form. The 
sepals or green leaves just about the 
flower are also irregular. The number 
of petals—the showy parts of the flow- 
er—are 5. Thus we say that the flowers 
are on the plan of 5. If we closely ex- 
amine the flower of the pea or bean, we 
note this irregularity. The large upper 
petal is called the banner; the two lower 
ones are closely approximated and en- 
fold a pistil and stamens. From their 
form these are called the keel, because 
they resemble somewhat the keel of a 
boat; the other two petals are called 
the wings, and their spread at the sides 
makes this name appropriate. There 
are usually 10 stamens, 9 of which are 
usually united, the 10th being free. The 
pistil develops into a pod or legume, 
and hence the name, Leguminosz, ap- 
plies to the whole family. Every one 
understands the form of a pod. It is 
the flattened fruit of these plants and 
consists of two valves, to one of which 
the seeds are attached. 


EconoMic IMPORTANCE. 


As stated above, no family of plants 
rank in importance with this. Even the 
cereals—Graminie—fail to equal the 
legumes in value. Not that the plants 
themselves are more valuable, but in 
what they do they are so important that 
no other plants can at all be compared 
with them in this respect. Here we 
have the clovers, the beans and peas, 
and the vetches. Thus it will be seen 
that here are found many of our most 
valued farm plants. 


Honey-PLants. 

The bee-keeper is more indebted to 
this family than to any other, for here 
we find all the clovers, which rank at 
the very head of bee-plants. The mes- 
quite is also found here, and besides 
these we have the red-bud—Cercis—and 
the locusts. The honey-locust certainly 
ranks very high as a honey-plant, while 


the mesquite is what places Arizona 
and continguous regions so high in the 
rank of honey-regions. 


POLLINATION. 


The bees are as important to this 
family of plants as the plants are to 
the bees. It is now well known, and 
almost as generally recognized, that 


.without bees these plants will not be 


fruitful. The red clover must have the 
bumble-bee, and our white clover, al- 
sike, and alfalfa could not produce seed 
at all, if it were not for bees or other 
insects which carry the pollen from one 
plant to another. Indeed, as I have 
before pointed out to our readers, the 
very fact of irregularity of flower is 
proof positive that this work of cross- 
pollination is absolutely essential to full 
fruitage. 


SHADE OR ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


It is here also that we find many of 
our finest shade-trees. The Acacias, so 
common in Australia, and which have 
been imported so largely into Califor- 
nia, belong to the pod-bearing plants. 
These, like the locusts, have double use, 
for they not only possess rare beauty, 
but they are also valuable for honey. 
Some of the Acacias, like the partridge 
pea of the East, have extra-floral glands, 
and thus they not only give the bees 
pollen but honey from two sources. I 
know of very few trees that are more 
beautiful than these Acacias, some of 
the species being not only exceedingly 
graceful, but the foliage is so delicate 
that even when the tree is not in bloom 
it is a thing of beauty. When in full 
blossom the tree possesses a glory that 
is indescribable. 


A Curious PLANT. 


It is to this family that the Mimosa 
or sensitive plant belongs. As is well 
known, this plant is so exceedingly 
sensitive that a slight brush against the 
foliage causes the leaves to shut up 
and the stems to fall. As soon as the 
irritation ceases the stems rise again and 
the leaves open. These plants are 
mainly tropical, and have been admired 
by all who have crossed the Isthmus 
of Panama, where they grow in great 
luxuriance. 


ENRICHING THE SOIL. 


But the greatest use of the legumes 
is that of adding the nitrogen of the 
air to the soil in combined form so 
that is can be used by the plants. One 
of the greatest improvements in agri- 
culture in late years is the free and 
general use of clover crops to enrich 
the soil. No soil can be fertile that has 
not plenty of nitrogen. Every produc- 
tive soil must also be rich in humus, 


by which we mean decaying organic 
matter. Again, no soil can be very 
fertile except as it harbors untold mil- 
lions of bacteria, or minute vegetable 
organisms. In plowing under great 
crops of these legumes—clovers, vetches 
or peas—we bring about all of these 
conditions. 

If we examine the roots of any of 
these legumes, where they have long 
grown and are vigorous, we will find 
them thickly covered with tubercles, of- 
ten as large as a pea. Examination 
shows these to be the home of very 
minute bacteria or vegetable germs. 
These breathe in, if we may so speak, 
the nitrogen of the air, and so combine 
it into nitrates that the plants can use 
it; and thus when we plow these crops 
under we are storing our soil with the 
most costly of the fertilizing elements. 
This matter of plowing under clover 
crops is becoming very general in South- 
ern California, and is adding very 
greatly to the fertility and value of the 
orchards. 

Claremont, California. 
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Non-Swarming Hives to Pre- 
vent or Control Swarming 


BY DR. G. BOHRER. 





To make such hives to meet the wants 
or desires of the bee-keeper is a sub- 
ject that has called, and still calls, into 
requisition the thoughts and efforts of 
many apiarists. And, as far as I have 
given attention to the line of argument 
used in discussing this question, the di- 
mensions of the hive, together with 
regulating its entrance, have received 
more attention than any other matter 
affecting the swarming instinct of bees. 
I say “instinct,” because it is a fixed 
law of their nature, just as it is in any 
other part of the animal kingdom, to 
propagate the species; and in every de- 
partment it is, to an extent, influenced 
by circumstances. But to stamp out this 
inborn inclination is one of the impos- 
sibilities. Hence, we need not, in our 
efforts to prevent excessive swarming, 
entertain a hope of ever being able to 
“cut out” swarming entirely. A large 
hive is, according to my observations, 
one of the most effective means of hold- 
ing in check the disposition to swarm. 


In 1864, I made one of the large 
Langstroth observation hives which con- 
tained either 16 or 18 frames of standard 
size. While its colony gave me more 
surplus honey than that in any other 
hive I ever used, it never, during the 7 
years I used it, cast but one swarm, 
which was a monster. During the last 
4 years I have had but 5 or 6 natural 
swarms. Having adopted the plan of 
giving my bees room as it seemed to be 
demanded, I have found it requires less 
labor and attention to use a 10-frame 
Langstroth hive, one story early in the 
season, and when room is required, to 
add another story. 

In order to test this method of con- 
trolling the matter of swarming, and 
to test the merits of a iarge hive in 
securing the largest possible amount of 
honey, I ordered 10 14-frame Langstroth 
hives. And, as I run almost entirely 
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for extracted honey, I will add a sec- 
ond story if the season and the numeri- 
cal strength of the colony demand it. 
Such a hive must be occupied by a col- 
ony headed by a prolific queen. In fact, 
any colony to be profitable must have 
a good queen, if profitable results are 
expected. These hives will, of course, 
be heavy to handle. But they will re- 
quire very little handling. For after 
the bees have been set to work in the 
upper story, the hive will require but 
little if any lifting. But in case they 
do, two persons can, of course, do the 
work more easily than one. 

These hives will be very heavy for 
ladies; but such ladies, I will suggest, 
should “commit matrimony,” and be 
sure to “catch on” to a partner who 
is not afraid of bees. And in case a 
bachelor or widower keeps bees in this 
sort of a hive, let him also look up a 
“honey ;” not smaller in avoirdupois, I 
will suggest, than 80 pounds, nor larger 
than 300. And my word for it, such an 
“outfit” can manipulate a 14-frame 
Langstroth hive even when well stored 
with honey. 

Some practical bee-keeper, who pre- 
fers to run for comb honey, can put sec- 
tions on a 14-frame hive, with both a 
good colony and a good queen, during a 
good honey season, and see how far it 
will outstrip an 8, or even a 10 frame, 
hive. 

Let a number try the foregoing sug- 
gestions. It won’t cost much, and may 
benefit us in points of desirable knowl- 
edge, more money, and, best of all, more 
contentment. And, finally, as such hives 
will cost a little more than a small one, 
see to it that in making them, good 
lumber is not ripped into common paste- 
board thickness, and used as either a 
dummy or a bottom-board. 


Please, Mr. Editor, don’t think I am 
on the war-path, and after any of our 
manufacturers, farther than to let them 
know what I find to be next to worth- 
less about any of their products. I hold 
it to be our duty to let them know 
what we want, and to ask them to sup- 
ply the need. Mr. Hasty, in his “After- 
thoughts,” will endorse all I have said. 

Lyons, Kans. 
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Lower Freight-Rates East 
and West 


BY F. GREINER. 


It would be difficult to deny the fact 
that the interests of the Eastern honey- 
producer are in opposition to the in- 
terests of the Western producer as to 
the lower freight-rates; and when the 
National is making a fight for lower 
freight-rates on honey, it is doing it 
for the interests of the Western fellows. 
These, of course, are looking to the 
Eastern market to dump their product 
upon it, and the higher the rates are— 
yes, if they were prohibitive, the great- 
er would be the benefit the Eastern pro- 
ducer would receive. 


The more Western honey that can 
be kept out of the Eastern market, the 
better in all probability would be the 
price the Eastern producer would re- 
ceive. It can therefore hardly be ex- 





pected that the Eastern producer will 
become vey enthusiastic over the pros- 
pect of having low rates for the West- 
ern honey-producer, who is enabled by 
virtue of the better bee-pasturage, cheap 
lands, etc., to produce cheaper and to 
undersell the Eastern fellow. 


Railroads discriminate between West- 
ern shippers of grain, etc., and the East- 
ern shippers, so that a car of wheat 
will come from Chicago to New York 
about as cheaply as from some points 
inside of New York State to New York 
City. It is expected that they (the 
railroads) do the same with the honey- 
producers. I can say that the farmers 
did not like the idea of competing with 
the Western grain-producers when the 
tariff is the same, and perhaps the East- 
ern honey-producers will feel a good 
deal the same way, and will not hail 
the day with great delight when honey 
can come to New York at the same 
price from California, Texas and Colo- 
rado as it does from inside the State. 


I realize that this is a very selfish 
view to take in the face of the fact that 
honey is selling a great deal too high, 
and that all of us Eastern honey-pro- 
ducers are becoming rich; nevertheless, 
such is man. 


I am glad to learn from Mr. Muth 
that railroads sometimes pay damages. 
It is news to me. I have shipped honey 
for 30 years, and some lots were bro- 
ken, but I have never yet had one cent 
of damages paid me by a railroad com- 
pany. I have shipped tons of comb 
honey at an exhorbitant rate (1% cents 
per pound), and before the railroad ac- 
cepted the shipment I always had to 
give them a release of all responsibili- 
ties. In view of this fact, of course the 
rate was a great deal too high. Of late 
years we obtain rates on the basis of 
fruit, and so freight counts very little. 
My admitting that some of my honey 
shipments arrived in broken condition 
may be considered as pleading guilty 
to the charge Mr. Muth makes, that 
many honey-producers (myself includ- 
ed, perhaps) produce honey illy fitted 
for transit. I admit that 1, and many 
others, do not use a great deal of comb 
foundation in sections, and no bottom- 
starters whatever. Still we produce 
honey as good as Mr. Muth can pos- 
sibly wish for. It is not desirable to 
use comb foundation except as small 
starters, and absolutely not necessary 
to produce a honey that will ship. 
am sorry that Mr. Muth misleads the 
bee-keepers by such advice as he gives. 
It can not fail to hurt the honey-trade 
if followed. 


Honey is of a fragile nature, and it 
will always be injured in transit when 
not handled properly. We can not pos- 
sibly produce a honey that will with- 
stand such usage as bricks or cordwood 
do, even should we use cast-iron comb 
foundation. And when we do produce 
it, it will not be wanted. If railroad 
men could be induced to handle honey 
with more care, much loss would be pre- 
vented. 

A friend of mine bought a case of 
honey of me last fall, and I defy Mr. 
Muth, or any other man, to produce 
anything better than that case was, as 
far as being well built out and securely 


fastened all around; (the weight was 
26 pounds for 24 pound boxes), and yet 
that case was smashed in transit, be- 
ing shipped 50 miles; there were but 
4 or § sections unbroken in the lot, 
veneering being between the combs at 
that. Did the Railroad Company pay 
for that honey? No! Railroad com- 
panies are in it to make money, not to 
pay damages; that is my experience, 
and I would not want to go to lawing 
with them. It might result in throwing 
away good money. It does not pay to 
go to lawing with a railroad company 
or a commission man; or with any one, 
for that matter. 

Naples, N. Y. 


or 


Requeening Colonies in the 
Fall 


BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


In September 1st Gleanings, I find the 
following from J. A. Green: 


“Now is the time to requeen your 
colonies. If you have only one apiary, 
and do not mind having your bees 
swarm, it may be as well to let the bees 
do the superseding themselves.” 


I have only one apiary, and do not 
mind letting the bees swarm, but un- 
der no circumstances would I leave the 
bees to do the superseding wholly them- 
selves. In the time of the white honey- 
flow, and sometimes earlier, the apiar- 
ist will learn where his poorest queens 
are to be found. If found only a little 
before the beginning of the flow, there 
is generally nothing to be gained by 
requeening at that time, and when the 
flow is on, the man who does not mind 
having his bees swarm should let them 
alone as much as possible. But when 
the white flow is over, and there comes 
a season of comparative leisure, then 
is the time for replacing his queens 
known to be inferior, with queens reared 
for the purpose during the flow. 


Under circumstances generally pre- 
vailing in yards cared for by one man, 
there is no need, and but little excuse, 
for the apiarist to send to a distance 
for his queens to be used for supersed- 
ing purposes at the time indicated. His 
queens should be supplied from cells 
built in strong colonies under the 
swarming impulse in the early stages of 
the swarming period. Every bee-keep- 
er is supposed to know how to care for 
these cells. In order that he may re- 
inforce the supply, lest it be insufficient, 
he should use one or more of his colon- 
ies for queen-rearing, and begin with 
the beginning of the honey-flow. My 
experience proves to me that queens 
thus obtained are the superiors of any 
obtained from a distance, with rare ex- 
ceptions. 


It is doubtless a fact that some of 
the queens that one has marked for 
destruction will be superseded by the 
bees some time in the course of the 
season. It-is equally certain that some 
of them will not. The cost of substitut- 
ing queens reared under the conditions 
above mentioned, to take the place of 
the queens supposed or known to be 
failing, is not great. If one makes the 


change he may be tolerably sure of re- 
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sults. If he does not, he will live in 
some doubt, and, perhaps, in some dread 
of what the outcome may be. If he 
does not, it is my experience that he 
will have some, perhaps many, disap- 
pointing colonies in his yard the follow- 
ing season. 
have always some colonies in the 
yard with queens that I have no means 
of knowing whether they are in a fail- 
ing condition or not. These are the 
colonies that have gone through the 
season strong at all times and have 
stored much honey. Some of the 
colonies that are in this condition now 
will have failing queens or no queens 
at all in brood-rearing time next spring. 
It is hazardous to requeen all such 
colonies in the fall, as you may destroy 
many a valuable queen. Therefore, it 
is better to await developments. By 
substituting young queens that have in 
June and before, proven to be failing 
ones, it may be presumed that the bee- 
keeper has done neither the colony nor 
himself any harm, and he is almost sure 
to reap a balance of gain from the 
transaction. 
Leon, Iowa, Sept. 7, 1906. 
(Through an oversight, the forego- 
ing article failed to appear when it 


should have been published—early last 
September.—Ebpror. ] 








Management of Swarms, Etc 


BY C. W. DAYTON. 


On page 1035 (1906), Mr. Grant An- 
derson says: “Don’t waste the bees’ 
time by confining the queen in a box 
for several days.” It is given as a cau- 
tion after reading my article on page 
931 (1906). I try to be as explicit as 
possible, but this swarm management 
is a whole system, and can not be de- 
scribed in one article. It calls into 
use plans and fixtures never before 
used. Nearly all bee-keepers think 
themselves more or less experts, and 
they also doubt that an entirely new 
system could be devised, and on this 
account they are likely to mix up the 
new system with their old plans, and 
this mixing causes trouble. 

From one of my articles, which ap- 
peared in another bee-paper, I will 
quote : 

“If the swarm issues, say, at 8 or 9 
o'clock in the forenoon, I shake the bees 
from the limb into an empty hive-body, 
having the entrance closed and a screen 
over the entire top to give plenty of 
ventilation, while the bees are confined 
in it. The caged bees should be set in 
a shady place. After being in this box 
an hour or so, or, long enough to be- 
come clustered, I can usually raise the 
screen without any bees taking wing, 
and cage the old queen. Take the queen 
away entirely. This will make them very 
uneasy. Late in the afternoon, or, after 
tley have been in this uneasy state 5 or 
6 hours, I raise one edge of the screen 
slightly to allow the bees to get out 
slowly and return to their old hive of 
their own accord, but queenless.” 

This is my plan or procedure to pre- 
vent all increase, and there is no “sev- 
eral days” nor any “as much as one 


. page 1035, aggravates 


day” about it. 
are to be hived in a new location, or, 
in other words, if increase is desired, 
then leave the queen with the bees in 


If the bees and queen 


the box. But that is mot so easy a 
job as it may seem that it should be, 
for the reason that the bees are likely 
to desert the queen and return to the 
hive from which they came. The rea- 
son they desert is either because the 
bees were not in the swarming mood, 
or else the queen is nearly worthless. 
The queen might be a good egg-layer, 
but egg-laying does not always prove a 
good queen, for the bees may eat most 
of the eggs or allow the larve to starve 
while plenty of larval food could be 
had were the bees in the disposition to 
provide it. And supplying a swarm 
with drawn combs, or a comb of un- 
sealed brood, or clipping the queen’s 
wing, as Mr. Anderson suggests on 
the bad condi- 
tion. 

We can tie a sitting hen on the nest, 
and adjust a weight on her back to 
compel her to “sit,” but it is not “sit- 
ting.” The temperature of a sitting 
hen is several degrees above the normal 
temperature of other hens. It is often 
that a hen will sit a few days and then 
leave the nest. If we undertake to 
compel the hen to sit, her temperature 
will be sure to fall lower than the tem- 
perature of other hens, which is an ill 
temperature for the eggs. And the same 
conditions are in operation with the 
bees. 

It is not the number of eggs, nor the 
arrangement of the nest, that satisfies 
the hen, nor is it the arrangement ot 
the combs or hive that satisfies the 
swarming bees. There is an ingredient 
which mechanical devising can not sup- 
ply. It is the presence of this particu- 
lar ingredient which causes the higher 
temperature of the sitting hen and the 
presence of the same ingredient causes 
a higher temperature in a swarm of 
bees. If there is an abundance of this 
ingredient we are sure to get a good 
“hatch” in the case of hens’ eggs, and 
in the case of bees the new combs will 
be rapidly constructed, brood will be 
plentiful and well fed, and supers will 
soon be occupied and filled with stores 
of new honey. 


In testing swarms in a box we can de- 
termine in a few hours’ time the dispo- 
sition and probable utility of the swarm, 
and if their disposition is faulty it can 
be altered or corrected. Any swarm 
can be sent back to the old hive, but 
as to whether they should be estab- 
lished in a new location depends upon 
the height of their temperature. he 
greater their energy and disposition to 
construct a new domicile, the higher 
the temperature. This higher tempera- 
ture manifests itself to the observing 
and experienced eye because it changes 
the actions of the bees from their usual 
actions. It changes the pitch of the 
sound of their wings. Any expert mu- 
sician would soon discover this. 


If we put the swarms having virgin 
queens in a box with a queen-excluder 
on it, to remain until the next day, 
about half of the swarms will desert 
and return to the old hive, leaving the 
queen entirely alone in the box. Where 


the queen is old, the bees never all 
desert, but often there is but a small 
cluster of bees which remain with the 
queen. 

Now, if the queen is an extra good 
one, the bees will all stay in the box 
with her, and when the other bees come 
home from the fields and find that the 
swarm has left the hive these bees will 
search about the apiary and go in with 
the swarm in the box. By this process 
we get a good-dispositioned quantity 
of bees, and good queens in the swarms. 
When bees perform in this manner we 
may know that they mean “business,” 
and that they will construct their new 
combs in haste. Swarms of this kind 
generally prepare to swarm again in 28 
days, by constructing queen-cells on the 
21st or 22d day after hiving. If drawn 
combs or full sheets of comb-foundation 
are put in when they are hived, there is 
seldom made any preparations for fu- 
ture or further swarming, at the 28-day 
period. 


Most bee-keepers would prefer the 
swarm and queen which do not prepare 
to swarm. But, in reality, this swarm- 
ing disposition is an indication of en- 
ergy. If they lack this energy they will 
fall short of energy for other accom- 
plishments, such as constructing combs, 
filling surplus-honey supers, or brood- 
rearing. This energy corresponds to the 
steam in an engine. We would not op- 
pose but guide it into useful action. This 
energy starts out early in the season— 
first, to build up sufficient brood and 
force of bees to swarm early; not to 
swarm once, but twice. That is, the 
swarm is calculated to swarm. In order 
to swarm the second time it is necessary 
hastily to fill the hive of the first swarm. 
Thus there is a chain of succeeding pe- 
riods of energy. When the chain is in- 
terrupted the bees become listless, less 
industrious, less productive, and have less 
interest for all the operations of the hive; 
may even allow a share of the brood 
to starve, or from lack of Leat it may 
chill, the same as eggs chill through lack 
of attention or protection by the sitting 
hen. The brood-cells may not be prop- 
erly cleaned out, and filth would accum- 
ulate in the layers of cocoons, and more 
dead brood follows. With the introduc- 
tion of the particular bacilli foul brood 
results. 


By prevailing methods swarms are 
scooped up and poured out with no 
more consideration of the wants and 
notions of the bees than if they were 
pebbles. Instead of conservation, bee- 
energy is extravagantly wasted; indeed, 
the bees are often condemned because 
they exhibit energy. Though this en- 
ergy can not be readily seen with the 
naked eye, it is none the less material- 
istic and valuable when rightly under- 
stood. As the swarming season ad- 
vances the old and best foragers are es- 
tranged from all engaging interests, and 
become transformed into mere sojourn- 
ers in a strange land, suspicious at any 
moment of being ruthlessly torn from 
home and friends and other ties. It 
might not be of so much consequence 
had bees a memory lasting only a few 
days, but the indications are that their 
memory extends throughout their lives. 

Chatsworth, Calif. 
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Convention of Bee-Keepers’ 
Associations at Brantford 


REPORTED BY J. L. BYER. 





(Continued from page 150 ) 
WEDNESDAY MORNING SES- 
SION. 

Comp or ExtTracTteD Honey—WHICH? 


“Which is the most profitable for a 
beginner to produce—comb or extracted 
honey ?” 

Mr. House—Extracted. 

Mr. Hershiser—A difficult question to 
answer. Depends upon the beginner. 
Probably comb, if but a few colonies are 
kept. More care is necessary to pro- 
duce good extracted honey than comb. 

Mr. Holtermann agreed with Mr. 
House. He had seen heginners put 
honey-boards on upside down, and put 
sections together inside out. Sections 
produced by beginners are never well- 
filled, and are put on the market in bad 
shape. 

Mr. Byer—Small producers are not 
the guilty ones in putting unripe ex- 
tracted honey on the market. 

Mr. Chrysler—A beginner that will 
put sections together wrong side out 
will not be apt to produce good ex- 
tracted honey. 

Mr. Edmondson and Mr. Shaver both 
thought beginners would better start 
with comb honey. One reason was that 
they would not be so apt to have their 
bees starve to death. 

A vote showed the members to be 
about evenly divided on their opinions 
on the question. 

At this point the following resolu- 
tion was presented, which, after dis- 
cussion, was passed unanimously: 

“While we would encourage people 
to go into bee-keeping who are prepared 
to give it the same attention and study 
that they would give to any other call- 
ing, we would strongly advise any who 
are not so prepared, not to invest in the 
business, as results are sure to be un- 
satisfactory to the investor as well as to 
the industry at large.” 

Mr. House said certain periodicals 
were booming bee-keeping as a fortune- 
maker. Many were being deceived. He 
would heartily endorse the resolution. 

Mr. Chrysler and several others stated 
that in their locality of all who had 
started bee-keeping, nine out of ten had 
made a failure of it. 

Mr. Laing—People are influenced a 
great deal by bee-keepers’ conventions 
and conversation. He heartily support- 
ed the resolution. 

Mr. Miller then read his paper as fol- 
lows: 


SHORT CUTS IN THE APIARY 


Being at a loss where to start, I may 
say that I am probably what might be 
called a crank on short-cut methods, 
having studied them and fitted in ideas 
from various systems until they are now 
saving me the expense of a man’s help 
during the busy working season. 

First, the Heddon hive gives me many 
short cuts in work all through the sea- 
son. Commencing with queen-clipping, 
the queens are smoked to the queen- 
excluder, and there caught without the 
trouble of removing frames. As swarm- 
ing-time approaches, a hive-lifting de- 
vice enables me to diagnose and stippress 
swarming perfectly, and thus at each 
stage of the work short cuts follow. 
During the time of extracting, no brush- 
ing of combs is tolerated, the supers are 
set on and beside the hive, and after 
setting off a certain number, they are 
placed on a large special wheelbarrow, 
with a 30-inch wheel, and taken to the 
house, and from here they are loaded 
and drawn home from the outyards. 
Here the extracting is done by a 2-horse 
power, vertical gasoline engine, the 
honey running to barrels in the cellar. 
In packing the bees for winter, another 
specially-constructed ‘barrow together 
with two 3-bushel baskets, and a very 
large, short-handled fork, enable me to 
pack as many colonies as two men for- 
merly did. 

Now a word for my “ready helper” 
who smokes: This is a sturdy little 
fellow with a copper fire-box, 414x8% 
inches, and lung capacity of 8%4x11% 
inches. The cap is hinged on the left 
side, and to prevent it from flying open 
under any and all circumstances while 
in use, it is held securely by a short 
piece of chain composed of very short 
links, one end being riveted to the cap, 
while the other end is drawn down and 
into a groove filed in a piece of gal- 
vanized iron, which is bent at right 
angles and riveted to the barrel. This 
gives an expansive fastening, thus al- 
lowing for coking, which takes place 
at the edges, and yet gives a secure fas- 
tening. 

Another very useful feature which 
prevents the grass from falling out of 
the cap and into the fire, is a piece of 
metal bent at right angles and riveted 
just above the lower edge on the inside 
of cap, projecting in one-half inch. This 
effectually holds the grass where it is 
placed, and prevents the necessity of 
frequently refilling. F, J. Mrcter. 


Mr. Hershiser—How do you prevent 
swarming with the Heddon hive? 

Mr. Miller—Pry apart the 2 sections 
of the brood-chamber and diagnose the 
condition of the colony. Cells will al- 


ways be built between the 2 divisions. 
If cells are present, simply carry one 
section of the brood-chamber to another 
stand. In 4 days examine to see on 
which stand the queen is, and if not on 
the old stand, return her there. 

Mr. Hershiser—No doubt the division 
space is a handy place for the bees to 
construct cells, but on Langstroth 
frames they sometimes construct them 
along the end-bars. 

Mr. Miller—My frames are closed- 
end, so that is impossible with me. 
never look for number of cells, but 
simply find out if there are any present; 
that’s all I want to know. 


Mr. Chrysler—The Heddon is too 
small for me. I use a hive equal to 2 
8-frame Langstroth. 

Mr. Miller had tried using 6 frames 
in the Heddon hive for extracting pur- 
poses, instead of 8 frames, and was well 
pleased with results. 

Messrs. Chrysler, Edmondson, Shaver, 
and others, favored shallow extracting 
supers, Mr. Chrysler declaring jocularly 
that any one who didn’t use them was 
behind the times. 

Mr. Holtermann favored the full- 
depth Langstroth frame, but admitted 
that Mr. Miller puts up strong argu- 
ments in favor of the Heddon hive. 
Years ago he had tried them and didn’t 
know how to use them. However, he 
was not in sympathy with Mr. Miller’s 
plan of hauling the combs of honey 
home for extracting. ; 

Mr. Byer—Heddon hives are a nui- 
sance if an apiary gets infected with 
foul brood. 

Mr. Miller—They need to be made 
very accurate, and frames wired per- 
fectly to prevent sagging. , 

Mr. House used super foundation and 
only one wire in frames the same depth 
as Mr. Miller’s, top-bars %4x% inches. 
Yet he had no sagging. 

Mr. Coggshall—End-bars on manu- 
factured frames are made too light. 
Basswood is better material than pine 
for top-bars. 

Mr. Holtermann catches hold of end- 
bars when shaking frames, yet he had 
broken many ends of top-bars off. 


Bee-Keepinc Far Norra. 


“Can bee-keeping be carried on suc- 
cessfully in Alberta and Saskatchewan? 

Mr. Craig said he had no personal 
knowledge, but they were shipping a lot 
of supplies out there. 

Mr. Smith—Only where shelter is at- 
tainable, bumble-bees are present all 
through the West. Last season the yield 
was light, but a year ago a number of 
bee-keepers had averaged 100 pounds 
per colony. 

Mr. Holtermann said he knew of one 
man in Alberta who had sold $600 worth 
of honey in one season; as more irriga- 
tion was used, quite likely the more 
honey would be produced, as alfalfa 
was grown and local conditions were 
quite similar to Colorado. 


CoNDITION OF COMBS FOR EXTRACTING. 


“What state should combs be in before 
extracting ?” 

Mr. Coggshall—In New York State! 
{[Laughter.] 

Members agreed that we should err 
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on the safe side, and be sure the honey 
was well ripened. 


Comp Honey or ExtTrRaAcrep? 


“Which is best—comb or extracted 
honey ?”: 

Mr. Hershiser said no difference. We 
should try to educate people so that 
they will be willing to pay as much for 
extracted as for comb honey; was in 
favor of small packages, and showed 
a tumbler which, on being emptied of 
honey, made a handy drinking glass. 

Mr. House agreed with Mr. Hershi- 
ser. He could, in the clover-flow, pro- 
duce as much comb as extracted. In 
the fall there might be a difference in 
favor of extracted. 

Mr. Chrysler—Sell small packages 
now, and in 10 years the people will be 
buying in large packages. The Toronto 
Fair deserves more credit than has been 
given, for distributing small samples of 
honey among the people. 

In answer to the query as to whether 


= 





we should reliquefy honey that had 
granulated in the store, the opinion was 
brought out that if the work is prop- 
erly done at first, there will be no call 
for the second opération. 

Mr. Armstrong—The secret in keep- 
ing honey liquid is in heating it after it 
is sealed. 

Mr. House mentioned an extensive 
apiarist of his acquaintance, who had 
put up 10 tons in %-pound jars, without 
the least trouble of its granulating again. 


Mr. Hershiser thought there might be 
something in Mr. Chrysler’s idea of 
baiting customers with small packages. 

Mr. Trinder favored large packages 
and incidentally put in a plea for buck- 
wheat honey. 

Mr. Holtermann—Greater uniformity 
of packages for both comb and extract- 
ed is desirable. 

_ Mr. E. R. Root came in just as meet- 
ing was adjourning, and was heartily 
applauded. 

(Continued next week.) 
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Number of Ontario Non-Bee- 
Paper Readers 





A year or so ago the statement was 
made at an Ontario convention, and 
again repeated at the Brant County 
convention, held last month, that about 
8000 bee-keepers of Ontario do not take 
a bee-paper. I questioned the accuracy 
of the statement both times, and since 
coming home from Brantford, I have 
been looking into the matter, and I am 
thoroughly convinced that this (York) 
county has not its proportionate 
amount of that 8000. To be sure, we 
have had a county association for a 
numberof years, and there is no ques- 
tion but that is a powerful factor in 
the dissemination of bee-culture ; and 
I more than suspect if there are any- 
thing near 8000 bee-keepers in Ontario 
who do not read bee-papers, that the 
bulk of them reside in counties that 
have no organization. 





Black Bees vs. Italians 





@ Do you know, Mr. Editor, I havean 
idea that quite a large number of 
American and Canadian bee-keepers 
will be inclined to sympathize with the 
views of Mr. Macdonald (page 195) rel- 
ative to the merits of the black or Ger- 
man bees. At any rate, there is no 
question but that a host of our exten- 
sive apiarists do not want the //a/ians 
in their purity. The Italians have 
been lauded to the skies (sometimes by 


interested parties) to such an extent 
that itis considered almost a crime to 
write anything in opposition to them. 
Certainly the black bee has its failings, 
but who will say that the Italians in 
some respects are not also found want- 
ing ? 

By far the largest yields in three suc- 
cessive seasons in one of my apiaries, 
has been from a colony of German 
bees, as pure, judging from general 
characteristics, as it is possible to get 
them. I might add that in this same 
yard, each season, there has been a 
number of Italians bred from the most 
aristocratic blood in America. 


Personally, I think that if half .the 
attention had been given in the past 
towards eliminating the objectionable 
features of the blacks, as has been 
spent in trying to improve the Italians, 
to-day the former bee would be in 
every way as desirable as the latter. 
The majority of my own bees are a 
cross of Carniolans and Italians, with 
a considerable admixture of black 
blood; and, to tell the truth, I am in 
no particular hurry to get rid of this 
mixture. 
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The U. S. Pure Food Law and Its 
Effect on Honey—Unripe 
Honey 





According to press reports, Dr. Wiley, 
Chief of the Chemistry Bureau of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, appears to be one of the chief 


figures in conducting the present agi- 
tation for ‘‘pure food.” In fact, the 
good work he is doing in that direction 
will have a tendency to cause bee- 
keepers to forget the ‘‘ joke’’ perpe- 
trated on them some years ago, rela- 
tive to the manufacture of comb honey. 
From a lengthy article in the Toronto 
Globe, I take the following appetizing 
morsel. Speaking of gelatin, Dr. 
Wiley saic¢ : 

‘*It is made from the scrapings of 
hides. These hides gointo the tan- 
ner’s vats, and these hides that smell 
to heaven, are treated and trimmed, 
and the trimmings used to make gela- 
tin. The Marine Hospital service 
found the tanner’s germs in gelatin.” 
The dest of this gelatin is used in glue 
factories, and what is not fit for glue is 
made into commercial gelatin, which 
**is used for putting into ice cream and 
candies, and for making capsules that 
you take your medicine in.” 

If conditions are to be remedied, well 
and good. If not, according to some 
of the old adages, such as, ‘‘ Where 
ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise,’’ 
and ‘“‘ What the eyes don’t see the heart 
does not grieve for,’’ Dr. Wiley, in 
giving this information to the public, 
has performed a doubtful service. Seri- 
ously speaking, though, I believe the 
present agitation can not help but bear 
fruit, and we as bee-keepers should do 
our part towards helping the good work 
along. 

One thing is certain, as the public 
gains confidence in other food products, 
to a corresponding degree will they 
cease to suspect honey as being a mix- 
ture of glucose and other ingredients. 
As has been pointed out quite fre- 
quently, lately, honey and glucose, 
when labeled as such, will not sellas 
readily as the same mixture labeled 
‘pure honey ;” consequently, if the 
new law is enforced, bee-keepers are 
sure to be greatly benefited. 


At the same time, I can not help but 
think that United States bee-keepers 
are expecting too much for the first 
installment of good things being 
brought them by the Pure Food Law. 
One would think from reading the api- 
cultural press of the United States, 
that the Glucose Trust was killed and 
decently buried, whereas, it appears 
as viewed by the writer, to be simply 
in a trance, and likely to be resurrected 
at any time. Personally, I look for 
the Glucose Trust to die hard, and be- 
fore his demise we look for more spas- 
modic kickings than have been mani- 
fested as yet. 

Aside from the matter of adultera- 
tion of honey, the bee-keepers of Can- 
ada and the United States alike, have 
auother obstacle in the way of selling 
their honey to the best advantage. I 
refer to the large quantities of unripe 
extracted honey thrown on the market 
every year by unscrupulous or ignorant 
bee-keepers. R.A. Burnett & Co., of 
Chicago, hit the nail squarely on the 
head when they wrote the following to 
Gleanings: 

“If the bee-keepers will let their 
honey ripen before taking it off the 
hives, it will do more than any law 
passed in furthering its consumption.”’ 

I have tested good honey mixed with 
glucose, and also have sampled more 
than once unripe pure honey. Neither 
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appealed very much to the palate, but 
the first-named was by all means to be 
preferred. 

Unripe honey isa hard thing to leg- 
islate against, and the only remedy I 
see is the education of the bee-keeper 
to understand that it is to his interest 
to put only well-ripened honey on the 
market. Evenif youcan not appeal 
toa man’s moral instincts, asa gen- 
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eral rule, if you pander to his pocket- 
book, you can convince him. It is 
always easier to tear down than to 
build up, and in this matter of better 
honey, it is discouraging to know that 
some who could be a power for good if 
they choose, on the contrary use their 
influence in persuading bee-keepers 
that it is not necessary to allow the 
bees to ripen the honey on the hive. 


. W11son, Marengo, Ill. 











Women Lead in Bee-Keeping 





A. I. Root has found at least one re- 
gion where women take the lead in 
bee-keeping. He says in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture: 


It isa little peculiar that bee-keeping all 
through the Black Hills seems to be largely 
in the bunds of the women. Our good friend 
Mr. Anderson has a harness-shop, and does 
quite a business; but his wife has been suc- 
ceeding so well in bee-culture that I believe 
he contemplates closing up his shop and giv- 
ing his whole attention to bees. I think they 
have now something like 130 colonies, and 


have started a very pretty apiary a mile or so 
out of town. 


Speaking of Bellefourche, S. Dak., 
he says: 


I found quite an excitement in regard to 
what bad recently been done in bee-culture at 
this place; and, queer enough, bee-keeping 
there is almost entirely in the hands of 
women. One lady said that the bees got so 
much honey they were everlastingly swarm- 
ing; and there were so many swarms that 
came out when nobody was around to care for 
them that they clustered in dooryards and 
gardens all over town; and now almost every 
home had one or more colonies hived in dry- 
goods boxes, kegs, or something else; but the 
women were taking the lead. 





Honey Sandwiches 





Chop together enough seeded raisins 
and English walnuts to make a large 
cupful, half and half. Add to them 1% 
tablespoons of honey and 1 tablespoon 
of orange or lemon juice; mix welland 
spread between thin buttered slices of 
white bread.—Chicago Record-Herald. 





Beginners and the Bee-Papers 





I havea great deal of sympathy for 
beginners in not understanding tech- 
nical terms, and the more advanced 
knowledge that comes from practise 
and experience. I can remember the 
time when all these things were Dutch 
to me, and of making some great, big 
blunders in managing my bees, owing 
to this ignorance. But after getting 


an “A BC of Bee Culture,’’ and apply- 
ing the knowledge gained therefrom in 
handling my bees, I soon learned to 
know the terms, and step along in the 
more advanced classes, which, in a 
graded school, would be like keeping 
back classes to bring up certain new 
members to a standard equal to those 
more advanced, in order togo on. I 
refer to the editorial on page 25. 
Mrs D. M. Brown. 
Cherry Hill, Pa. 


Yes, like any other study there are 
things a little difficult to understand 
for the beginners in bee-keeping, even 
the terms used are not always self- 
defining. But do you really believe 
that you would be satisfied to have 
everything in every number of the 
American Bee Journal so written that 
the beginner with absolutely no knowl- 
edge of bee-keeping, should understand 
every sentence? Take this sentence: 
‘*An excluder is often used to prevent 
the queen from entering the supers.”’’ 
Probably not one reader in a thousand 
will have any difficulty in understand- 
ing what is meant ; but to bring the sen- 
tence to the comprehension of sucha 
beginner as has been mentioned, it 
would be necessary to expand the sen- 
tence somewhat after this style: 


**An excluder, which consists of zinc 
having perforations about % of an 
inch wide, through which the workers 
may readily pass, but which prevents 
the passage of the queen, which is the 
only perfect female in the hive, and 
lays all the eggs, is often used to pre- 
vent the queen from entering the 
super, which is the compartment placed 
over the hive in which the bees may 
store the surplus honey.”’ Now, sup- 
pose that that sort of thing were kept 
up, and in every number each word not 
fully understood by the rawest begin- 
ner should be fully defined, how long 
would you be willing to take sucha 
paper? 








(3§~ I can’t say too much for the American 
Bee Journal. I can’t keep bees without it. 


I wish it the best of success.—M. A. STONE, 
of Iowa. 





That Black-Stockinged Little Girl 





I note with pleasurable interest the 
comments on page 1034 (1906), under 
head of ‘‘ Our Bee Keeping Sisters,” of 
the picture of a ‘‘ Black-Stockinged 
Little Girl.”’ Ag I scan that criticism, 
it occurs to me that Miss Wilson should 
have been a lawyer. That ‘‘ Doesn’t it 
prove too much?”—if she had said 
nothing more, reveals what was dis- 
turbing-the gray matter of her brain. 
The point was ingeniously made, and, 
had her hypothesis been correct, might 
have furnished a basis for an argu- 
ment; but, the fact is, in taking the 
picture, I had no other motive than to 
present the young lady with a photo- 
graph of herself holding a frame of 
bees. 

Now, right here, before I forget it, 
allow me to pay my respects to the 
Editor for the part he has taken in this 
matter. He made the question of 
‘Black Stockings’’ prominent by en- 
titling the picture. To be candid, I 
think he should be indicted for malic- 
ious mischief, and be sent up for life. 


Nobody can tell what a world of trouble 


this matter may cause me, for we all 
kuow that, to intimate to the majority 
of bee-keepers that bees are no more 
inclined to sting persons dressed in 
black than in any other color, is like 
flirting a red rag before an infuriated 
bull. Itstirs up an immense amount 
of nevous energy, and I’m not the fel- 
low to do anything of the kind if it can 
be avoided, but have my own convic- 
tions upon that matter from personal 
experience and experiment. 


But to return to the little girl: When 
she came into the yard, I put a veil 
over her face toinsure safety, and after 
going through the hive, finding the 
queen, etc., and the bees becoming 
quiet, I risked removing the hat fora 
snap-shot (as my kodak was near), the 
wearing of black stockings being a 
mere incident which I regarded as un- 
important. 


Iam sorry to learn that the bees in 
the neighborhood of Marengo havea 
reputation such as is generally given 
them by those most intimately ac- 
quainted; it certainly is anything but 


-flattering. As results follow cause, we 


are naturally inclined, especially where 
the results are unpleasant, to try to 
ascertain what the cause is. My bees 
are handled gently, neither tobacco in 
any form, nor intoxicating liquor of 
any kind used, neither do they give me, 
nor any one else, any trouble. It is 
true, they are thorough-bred 3 banders, 
but are no sleepy-heads by any means, 
for Icould stir them up so that they 
would go for the whole neighborhood. 


Not knowing just what the practise 
isin handling bees in the neighbor- 
hood of Marengo, it would be almost 
hazardous to offer advice, and espe- 
cially gratuitous advice. Were one 
better acquainted with Miss Wilson, 
we might suggest as an experiment, 
that she secure a different sort of a 
helper. You know slight changes 
sometimes produce surprising results. 
For instance, some remove the queen, 
thinking to cure bee-paralysis; others 
paint the barn ved and think the result 
favorable. ‘‘The woods are full” of 


good material—persons who have none 
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of the habits obnoxious to bees—why 
doesn’t she try the experiment ? 
Evanston, [ll. Wm. M. WHITNEY. 


Now, what can Mr. Whitney possibly 
mean? His bees are gentle “‘as a 
sucking dove,”’ their gentleness due 
to the absence of tobacco and intoxi- 
cating liquor, and then he suggests 
that I get a different sort of a helper. 
If that means a helper not addicted to 
tobacco or liquor, would he designate 
itas a ‘‘slight change?” What can he 
mean? And why can’t he express him- 
self so that there will be no doubt as 
to his meaning? But, perhaps, we 


ought not to expect too much explicit- 
ness from one of Mr. Whitney’s youth- 
ful years. 





Smallest Honey Crop 





Our crop of honey was the smallest I 
had ever had here, but the hives were 
well filled for winter, and the bees have 
wintered well so far. They had a good 
flight on Chistmas, and one or two in 
January. Some were flying Feb. 1. 

Mrs. WM. MIDDLECAMP. 

Oshkosh, Wis., Feb. 5. 
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No Adulterated Arizona Honey 





The following, taken from a circular 
from the Arizona Experiment Station. 
is of interest. I believe very little 
adulteration of honey would be prac- 
tised in any of our Southwestern 
States for the same reason. An inter- 
esting fact is that I have seen very 
little honey in the Texas markets that 
might have been adulterated. If pres- 
ent high prices should prevail, how- 
ever, it will be seen that such practise 
might be made profitable, from the 
adulterators’ standpoint; but since the 
pure food laws are put to use there 
should be little dangereven then. It 
is interesting, nevertheless, to know 
that we, of these “ far-off ’’ Southern 
States, should at least be so favorably 
located as to be safe from the ban of 
adulteration, even without pure food 
laws. Here is the item referred to: 


‘The adulteration of honey, in Arizona, is 
not commercially possible for the excellent 
reason that freight-rates so enhance the price 
of glucose and sugar, that these adulterants 
can not be profitably used. For instance, the 
average wholesale cost, laid down, of white 
sugar during 1902, was 4% to 5¢ cents a 
pound, and of a good grade of glucose was 4!¢ 
to 43f cents a pound; while the prices ob- 
tained by the honey associations for their 
product in car-load lots, were from 414 to 54¢ 
cents. This has been the commercial! condi- 
tion for years past, and while it continues, 
the fact that honey is from Arizona is suffi- 
cient guarantee of its purity. Water, indeed, 
might be mixed with an especially dry prod- 
uct, but fermentation would be too likely to 
punish such dishonesty.” 


Spring Feeding of Bees 








Bees that are found short of stores 
in early spring need feeding as badly 
as for winter stores. Not only must 
they be furnished with food, but as 
brood-rearing begins the brood must 
be provided for. 


There are many waysof feeding, but 
the time and the season, the weather 
and other conditions, must be consid- 
ered, as, for instance, during midwin- 
ter cakes of hard candy laid over the 
frames above the cluster should be 
given. Then, again, during warm 
weather, andin the summer months, 
outdoor feeding of sugar syrup may 
be practised. Syrup of this kind, while 
it should not be fed in winter, can be 
given in the early spring, but on ac- 
count of the cold weather it should be 
fed inside of the hives so that the bees 
may get to it at all times. 

It is bad policy to feed outside early 
in the season, as much loss to bee-life 
is entailed by forcing the bees out 
when chilly weather still prevails, be- 
sides the wear and tear to the life of 
the bees while getting the syrup home 
from the feeder. 

When it comes to the feeder to be 
used, we must agree with J. L. Byer, 
of ‘*Canadian Beedom,”’ that “truly, 
it might be said, of the making of /eed- 
ers there is no end.”’ (Page 72.) Some 
of them are all right, some not so good, 
and some feeders may suit certain 
persons while they would not suit 
others. For instance, the Alexander 
feeder is praised by many, while / 
could not use it satisfactorily, because 
there are at least a hundred different 
kinds of bottom-boards in my apiaries, 
to only a few of which this kind of 
feeder could be attached. And even 
with the right kinds of bottoms, the 
‘‘hive-stands ’’ will not always “ fit.”’ 


An entrance feeder of the Boardman 
type was given a trial, but there isa 
good deal of danger from robber-bees, 
hence I do not think such a feeder ad- 
visable; indeed, the safest place to 
feed is within the hive, away from 
where any outside bees may get to the 
feed. 

The Doolittle division-board feeder 
was used satisfactorily for several sea- 
sons, but there were two objections to 


it for us, although they might not be 
such for others. One was that it neces- 
sitated the removal of one of the 
combs from the brood-chamber, when 
inserting the feeder in place of it; 
and another was that the brood-cham- 
ber needed to be opened and the clus- 
ter of bees disturbed when feeding, 
and to ascertain the quantity of syrup 
in the feeder. This feeder was im- 
proved later by cutting away part of 
the top-bar entirely where only an 
auger hole was before, through which 
the syrup was poured. 


There are several objections to the 
combined hive-cover and bee-feeder of 
H. A. Smith (page 72), for our Southern 
climate, at least. First, the expense 
of the cover when not used as a feeder. 
Of course, a feeder separate from the 
cover may make the expense of both 
as much, or perhaps slightly more, yet 
such a feeder could be stored away and 
sheltered from the weather, and not be 
handled every time the cover of a hive 
was taken off. But one of the main 
objections would be that such a cover 
would not stand our blistering sun and 
changeable weather conditions. It 
would soon warp and twist, or crack, 
and admit robber-bees. If made of 
heavier material the expense would be 
increased, and the extra weight to the 
cover itself would be quite an objec- 
tion, in my mind. 

I prefer using an empty shallow 
super over a bee-escape board, from 
which the escape has been temporarily 
removed, so the bees have free access 
above. With the regular hive-cover 
on top of the super a space is formed 
similar to that of the Smith feeder, in 
which are set several large butter-trays 
for the syrup. A bunch of excelsior is 
thrown into each tray to keep the bees 
from drowning, and I think thisis a 
better and cheaper arrangement with- 
out the extra expense. 


In place of the bee-escape boards I 
have used sheets of thick, heavy paper 
which can easily be obtained from 
furniture dealers, after it has been 
taken from the packed goods. Through 
each sheet, as large as the outside 
dimensions of the top of the brood- 
chamber, a hole is made about 1% 
inches in diameter for the bees to pass 
through when it is laid over the top of 
the brood-frames. It is all-important 
to keep the warmth of the cluster con- 
centrated below, hence the use of such 
a partition between it and the syrup 
fed above. It helps the bees a whole 
lot. 











Honey as a Health-Food. — This 
is a 16-page honey-pamphlet intended to help 
increase the demand for honey. The first 
part of it contains a short article on ‘‘ Honey 
as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. Miller. It 
tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it, 
etc. The last part is devoted to “ Honey- 
Cooking Recipes” and ‘ Remedies Using 
Honey.’’ It should be widely circulated by 
those selling honey. The more the people are 
educated on the value and uses of honey, the 
more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy,forsa 2-cent 
stamp; 50 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25; 
250 for $2 25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for $7.50. 
Your business card printed free at the bottom 
of front page on all orders for 100 or more 
copies. Send all orders to the office of the 


American Bee Journal. 
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The ‘' Old Reliable” as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








PRESERVING THE FORESTS. 


As to the latter part of his article on 
page 27, we may thank Prof. Cook for 
showing us the grindstone which we 
will have to put our noses on not far in 
the future. Individual initiative is 
sweet to us, but we can not continue 
indefinitely to be such utter fools in the 
matter of forest destruction as we have 
been. The hold-up will be a law which 
will say: Nocutting of any consider- 
able number of trees (no matter to 
whom they belong) without a permit 
from the State Bureau of Forestry; 
and no permit without satisfactory as- 
surance that the forest area is to be 
kept good by replanting. I suppose it 
will eventually be found best to divide 
each large forest which occupies level, 
arable ground intoa large number of 
small sections—cut one section at a 
time, cut it clean, and replant—either 
with or without a few years of cultiva- 
tion. Very much more lumber can 
thus be raised on the same area than 
in Nature’s higglety-pigglety way— 
ani probably more than in any mere 
modification of Nature’s way. (If this 
is objected to as not bee-matter, I'll 
claim that basswood for sections is 
what we’re after.) 


CHICKENS EATING YOUNG ANTs. 


The chickens of Pacific Coast ‘‘ Mur- 
murer,’’ that we hear of on page 16, 
surprise me. I had supposed that the 
young of ants, so long as they remain 
white, are destitute of the biting acrid- 
ity we are so familiar with. That 
might well prevent almost any creature 
from wanting to eat them. I had sup- 
posed they were regularly raised as 
food for high-priced young birds. 
Quite a backset to find chickens that 
won’t eat them. Still, I can’t say off 
hand that I ever saw chickens eat 
them. And, scratching out antsina 
natural way, chickens would probably 
find an adult ant clinging on to each 
pupa. They might honestly enough 
decide that the white one was not good 
enough to pay for eating a black one 
along with it. 


WINTERING BEES IN A TRENCH. 


Mr. Whitesides found a few colonies 
to winter well in a trench. Couldn’t 
be ‘“‘aisy” till he had crowded some 
into a trench two tiers deep. That time 
the lower ones all died. The look 
of that sort of thing is that the number 
of bees was too great for the amount 
of air percolation the pit afforded. The 
befouled air was heavier than the rest, 
and so the lower colonies naturally got 
an overdose of it. Page 13. 


HomxE-MapE Hivss, Erc. 


A factory-made hive with a quarter- 
inch bottom-board—it does seem as if 
stale vegetables and things ought to be 
flung at it—if not at-its maker. And 
Dr. Bohrer’s experience, that even car- 
penters do not make hives sufficiently 
exact in dimensions unless one watches 
them closely, is worth noting. We'll 
agree with him as to the rest. Occa- 
sionally men make their own hives 
profitably, and very well. But the 
usual rule is that the work is poor, and 
dimensions not exact enough. Page 28. 


ENDURING BEE-STINGS. 


Mr. Wm. W. Green seems to bea 
rare bird—in his ability to go through 
so frightful a case of bee-poison with 
almost no treatment. Better for peo- 
ple like him not to keep bees. But his 
notes ought to be valuable for compari- 
son with other bad cases—decidedly 
more valuable on account of his ab- 
stention from treatment. That 6 hours 
after the stinging the skin exuded odor 
which suggested bees is one of the 
points of interest. Page 28. 


SHORT ON STORES AND LESS POLLEN. 


Mr. McGuire thinks Paul’s ‘“ Lay 
aside every weight, and the sin,”’’ etc., 
is good for us. If the “‘weight”’ is 
useless fixtures, I suppose the ‘‘ sin” 
would be useless manipulations—or is 


the habit of writing for the bee-papers 
the sin? Not sure the application isa 
good one. At least, he evidently 
doesn’t care for the ‘‘cloud of wit- 
nesses,’’ but only for the coppers. 


At first I thought it wasa mere no- 
tion of his that colonies short of stores 
brought in smaller pollen-loads. After 
a while a reason why it should be so 
occurred to me, and thenI was more 
ready to think it might be a fact. 
Where there is plenty of honey at home 
very likely a bee going out for pollen 
would take some alung to be used in 
making up the pellets. Where there is 
famine at home the gatherer would go 
out empty, and trust to finding in the 


fields some nectar to be used in mak- 


ing the pollen cohere. If little or no 
nectar was to be had in making up the 
pellets would be difficult, and they 
might be small asa result. Page 28. 


HONEY FROM OAK-GALLS. 


Wonder if it’s always the case that 
honey from oak-galls is too dark and 
poor for human eating, as Prof. Scholl 
finds. It half-way seems to me that 
some one has reported eatable honey 
from that source. Page 29. 


GLOVES AND BEEs. 


‘**Between gloves and defeat, wear 
gloves.’’ Don’t think lever saw that 
side of the argument better put than 
Miss Trevarrow here puts it. Some 
might add, And get a better tempered 
strain of bees as soon as you can. 
Page 30. 


POLITICAL *‘ BEE-KEEPERS.’’ 


And that Murmurer, with most atro- 
cious parody of logic, wants to call the 
politician a bee-keeper because he has 
a bee in his bonnet! Why, the bee 
in the bonnet is rampageously trying 
to keep the man. Man can’t keep 
the bee till he can get the bee away 
from the region behind his ample 
ears. If the politicans were all bee- 


keepers we'd have had all the legis- 
lation we could make any use of long 
Page 35. 


ago. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill. 
(as Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Colonies in Hives Under Snow 





On page 67 Mr. Doolittle says, ‘‘ If the hives 
are buried in snow .... the obstruction 
should be removed, for an occasional winter 
flight isa great benefit.”’ Would it be an ad- 
vantage to remove the snow in a country 
where a chance for a winter flight is almost 
never known? I have experimented to a lim- 
ited extent with 7 ways of handling the en- 
trances, and have come to the conclusion that 


I lose less bees during the winter with the en- 
trances closely covered with spruce boughs 
and the hives buried in straw or snow. In 
one instance, a colony came through all right 
after having been buried for over 2 months in 
6 feet of snow. I have not been able to come 
to any conclusion as to which will build up 
best in the spring. P, E, Isuanpb. 


ANSWER.—For a certain time there prob- 
ably could be nothing better than to have a 
colony covered with 6 feet of snow or more. 
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But I think some cases have been reported 
where the bees were kept so warm and for so 
long a time that they took to brood-rearing 
and suffered badly. Your idea of spruce 
boughs seems a capital one. With enough of 
these I wouldn’t feel anxious, even with an 
imprisonment of a good deal more than 2 
months. 





Feeding Bees in Box-Hives 


I am a beginner with bees. I bought 26 
colonies from a neighbor, mostly in box- 
hives. When I[ brought them home some 
seemed to be very light, and I think they need 
to be fed before bloom comes. 

1. Hew can I tell if they need to be fed? 

2. Is there any danger of feeding too long 
in the spring? 

3. What is the best way to feed bees in box- 
hives? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. You can’t tell very well; but 
you can make something of a guess at it by 
weighing, or hefting, the box, and seeing how 
much heavier it is than an empty box of the 
same kind would be. If it doesn’t weigh 
about 40 pa more than the empty box, 
then it will be a good thing to feed as soon as 
a warm day comesin spring. If it weighs 
only about 20 pounds more than the empty 
box, better feed rightaway. But much de- 
pends upon what is present. If the hive isan 
old one, well filled with old combs, and a lot 
of pollen in it, it should weigh much heavier 
than one with a light afterswarm that has not 
much in the way of combs or pollen. 

2. No, unless you feed so much that the 
queen has not room to lay. 

3. The best way is to put somé combs of 
honey under the hive. If there is not room 
for that—and probably there is not—make a 
shallow box or rim 2 inches or so deep to put 
under the hive. 





Putting Bees Out of Cellar— Medium- 
Strong Colony —Controlling In- 
crease True Thermom- 
eter, Etc. 


I am wintering 50 colonies of bees in the 
cellar with the hive bottom-boards off. When 
I put them out, how can I keep them from 
flying out? The hives are piled on top of each 
other. 

2. I have no wind-break or shade at home. 
Would it pay me to move my apiary 60 rods 
from home and have both? 

3. What is a medium strong colony in an 
8-frame hive on April 1? or, in other words, 
a colony that is strong enough to hold its 
own? 

4. I run my apiary for comb honey only, 
and wish to control increase. With refer- 
ence to your answer on page 74, should I put 
the super of sections on top of both stories, 
or between them? 

5. Where can a true thermometer be pur- 
chased? I have 3 which I hung up side by 
side, and they stood at 4,7, and 12 degrees 
below zero, Feb. 3. 

6. Has Iowa any foul brood law, or any bee- 
keepers’ association ? lowa. 


ANswers.—l. If in good condition, and 
carefully carried out, they are not likely to 
want to fly. It will help matters if you have 
doors and windows of the cellar wide open to 
the outdoor air the night before carrying out. 
If, however, the bees are not quiet enough, 
blow smoke under to quiet them. 


2. I don’t know. It depends a little upon 
how much you care yourself for shade to work 
in, and how much also for the inconvenience 
of having them so much farther away. As 
you winter your bees in the cellar it would 
make no difference in wintering. It’s a toss- 
up which way to decide. 


8. A colony that has 2 or 3 frames half 
filled with brood and plenty of bees to cover 
them the first of April is likely to hold its 
own all right, but it would n to be twice 
as strong as that to be called medium. 


4. I suppose you refer to the last part of 
my answer to Minnesota. That plan—put- 
ting the queen down into an empty story un- 
der an excluder—is only used for extracted 
honey, for you understand that the story of 
brood that is put over the excluder will be 
filled with honey just as fast as the cells are 
emptied by the emerging of the young bees. 
But if you wish, you could get such a colony 
to do some work also in sections. In that 
case, I should put the super of sections be- 
tween the two stories about 10 days after put- 
ting the queen down, perhaps raising the sec- 
tions on top after the bees were well started 
in them. 

5. 1 don’t know. Perhaps in the larger 
places they are to be had ata higher price that 
are entirely accurate. Isn’t there in your 
neighborhood a volunteer Weather Observer 
to whom the government has furnished an 
accurate thermometer? If so, you could com- 
pare your thermometer with his. But it 
doesn’t matter such a great deal whether your 
thermometer is accurate or not, if you want it 
to use in the bee-cellar. All you have to do 
is to try to find out at what degree by your 
thermometer your bees are most quiet, and 
then try to hold the cellar at that tempera- 
ture. And that’s what you’d have to do any- 
how, even with an accurate thermometer. 

6. I think not. Good thing if Iowa bee- 
keepers would stir in the matter. 


Transferring Bees — Italianizing — 
Requeening—Feeding Com- 
mon Syrup 


1. A bas 20 or 25 colonies of bees that he 
wants to get rid of so that he can have the 
combs and honey that are in the brood-cham- 
ber to put his first swarms in so that they can 
go to work at once. Can B take the bees, 
transfer them to Langstroth hives, and feed 
them until honey-gathering season comes? If 
so, how? and how soon? (A wants them 
taken away as soon as practical.) B can han- 
dle the bees all right. 


2. Would one good Italian colony furnish 
drones enough for 60 or 75 colonies by put- 
ting drone excluders, or drone-traps, on all of 
the hives? Ifso, how? Would answer No. 4 
to Pennsylvania, page 389 (1906), answer in 
this case? There is noapiary near me, and 
practically no timber, aod I want to Italian- 
ize my apiary. I have one good, strong Italian 
colony. 

8. How should I introduce the queen-cells? 
By cage? Ifso, how, and what cage should 
be used? 

4. Would you requeen at the beginning of 
honey-flow, or later in the season? 

5. My bees are hybrids and brown bees. 
The brown bees are large and comparatively 
quiet. 1 do not think they are the little black 
bee I hear so much about. What would you 
call them? 

6. I have balfa barrel of common syrup 
that is of no use tome. Would you let the 
bees haveitin the spring? If so, how, and 
at what time? MARYLAND. 





. ANswers.—1. It’s a bad time of the year 
for such business, but it can be done. As 
soon as bees fly every day, take out all the 
brood-frames. leaving the bees on empty 
frames or foundation, put on a Miller feeder 
with sugar syrup, and the bees will do the 
rest. But that is objectionable in two ways: 
It is a loss of brood at a time when brood is of 
the most value; and it is very objectionable to 
have thedead brood in the combs when they 
are to be used for swarms. So you must man- 
age with an excluder. Put all the frames 
into the upper story over the excluder except 
one frame of brood that you will leuvein the 
lower story with the queen. In2or3 days, 
or as soon as the queen has begun laying in 
one of the new frames below, put into the up- 
per story the frame of brood you left below. 
Then in 3 weeks all the brood will be out 
above, and you can remove the frames. I am 
taking it for granted that the bees are on 
movable frames. If they should be in box- 
hives, then the bees must be drummed out, so 


as to be sure to get the queen out, then put 
into the lower story, and the box-hive put 
over the excluder and left there 21 days. 


2. Yes, a single colony can furnish enongh 
drones for 75 colonies or more, providing it is 
strong enough and has enough drone-comb, 
say the equivalent of half a frame or more. 
The answer given to ‘‘Pennsylvania,’’ to which 
you refer, is all right for you. The only dif- 
ference made by your distance from timber 
and other bees is that you are less likely to be 
troubled with outside drones. 

3. Generally a queen-cell will be accepted 
all right by any colony that has been queen- 
less 2 or 3 days, or as soon as it begins build- 
ing some queen-cells of its own. Fasten 
the cell centrally ona brood-comb by means 
of a hive-staple. Lay the frame on its side, 
lay the cell in place, either horizontally or 
with the point downward, then put the staple 
over the cell, not with the cell in the middle 
of the staple, but at one side, that is, one leg 
of the staple is touching the cell, and this leg 
is pushed in only far enough to hold the cell, 
while the other leg is pushed in deep. It will, 
however, make the cell a little safer against 
being torn down by the bees if put in a Miller 
introducing-cage, and the cage can be held in 
place by running a slender wire-nail or a very 
large pin through the cage into the comb. 

4. You'll probably do some of both; for if 
you begin at the beginning of the honey-fiow, 
there will be some failures that will be made 
up later on. 

5. If | were in your place I think I should 
call them large brown bees. Occasionally 
such bees are spoken of, although they prob- 
ably do not differ much from ordinary brown 
or black bees. But there is no question that 
some black bees are better than others. 

6. Yes, there is generally a time in the 
spring when bees can fly every day but get 
little or no nectar. At such atime it will be 
well to feed such syrup. Either feed in the 
hive with a Miller or other feeder, or if you 
are situated where neighbor bees will not get 
the lion’s share you can feed in the open air 
in shallow dishes with cork-chips on top, or 
some Other arrangement to keep the bees from 
drowning. Open-air feeding may be a little 
the best for the bees—more like working in 
the field. 





The Miller Frame—T-Super, Etc. 


1. Kindly give me a description of the Mil- 
ler frame so that [can make them or have 
them made; or can they be purchased of deal- 
ers? 

2. How is the foundation fastened to the 
top-bar? 

3. How thick should the follower be in 
order to hold the frames solidly together? 

4. Are the T-supers just like yours sold by 
dealers? 

5. I have some new supers made 5 inches 
deep. Can they be used for T-supers? 

MICHIGAN. 


Answers.—1l. I think you will get Miller 
frames by ordering of the leading manufac- 
turers; but here is how they are made, as 
copied from my book, ‘‘ Forty Years Among 
the Bees:”’ 

‘*The frame is of course of the regular 
Langstroth size, 17%x9'¢. Top-bar, bottom- 
bar, and end-bars are uniform in width, 1 
inches throughout their whole dimensions. 
The top-bar is %-inch thick, with the usual 
saw-kerf to receive the foundation, and close 
be side this is another kerf to receive the wedge 
that fastens in the foundation. The length 
of the top-bar is 18% inches, and %x9-16 is 
rabbeted out of each end to receive the end- 
bar. The end-bar is 8 9-16xl4¢x%g. The bot- 
tom-bar consists of 2 pieces, each 17%xb¢x14. 
This allows ‘<-inch between the two parts to 
receive the foundation, making the bottom- 
bar 14¢ inches wide when nailed. 


‘*The side-spacing, which holds the frame 
at the proper distance from its next neighbor, 
is accomplished by means of common wire- 
nails. These nails are 1‘¢ inches long and 
rather heavy, about 3-32 inch in thickness, 
with a head less than ‘44-inch across. By 
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means of a wooden gauge which allows them 
to be driven only toatixed depth, they are 
driven in to such a depth that the head re- 
mains projecting out a fourth of an inch. 


‘* Each frame has 4 spacing-nails. A nail 
is driven into each end of the top-bar on op- 
posite sides, the nail being about an inch and 
a half from the extreme eng of the top-bar, 
and a fourth of an inch from its upper sur- 
face. About two anda fourth inches from 
the bottom of the frame a nail is driven into 
each-bar, these nails being also on opposite 
sides. Hold the frame up before you in its 
natural position, each hand holding one end 
of the top-bar, and the two nails at the right 
end will be on the side from you, while the 
two nails at the left end will be on the side 
nearest to you. 

‘* The object of having the nails so heavy is 
so that they may not be driven farther into 
the wood when the frames are crowded hard 
together. Oncein a great while the wood is 
split by having so heavy a nail driven, and if 
such a nail could be obtained it would be bet- 
ter to have a lighter nail with a head a fourth 
of an inch thick, so that it could be driven 
automatically to place without the need of a 
gauge, and without the possibility of being 
driven farther in by any amount of crowding. 

‘*The end-spacing is done by means of the 
usual frame staple, about °¢ of an inch wide. 
The staple is driven into the end-bar, imme- 
diately under the lug ofthe top-bar. This 
lug being only half an inch long, there is 
room for a bee to pass between the end of the 
lug and the upper edge of the hive-end, so no 
propolis is deposited there.’’ 

2. I prefer whatisthe usual way at the 
present time, as suggested in the foregoing 
description, the foundation being received in 
a saw-kerf and wedged there; but it can be 
fastened in any other way. 

3. Strictly speaking the frames are never 
held solidly together. They are crowded close 
together against one side, but there is left a 
loose space at the other side between the 
dummy and the side of the hive. No possible 
harm can come from this except that it allows 
a little movement when hives are hauled over 
very rough roads, but I have never had any 
trouble in that way. The dummy is 5-16 
thick. 

4. I think some are, and some not. If you 
say in ordering that you want the same as 
mine, I think you would get them. 

5. Any super consisting of 2 sides and 2 
ends without top or bottom can be made into 
a T-super, the difficulty of adapting it de- 
pending upon its measurements. A super 5 
inches deep would be for sections 43/ inches 

in Deight; but it might be cut down to fit a 
shallowei”.section, and strips could be nailed 
on to make it fit a deeper section. 





Starting With Bees 


In July, 1903, while we were drawing in 
hay, our mother called to use that a swarm of 
bees had settled on the end of our old barn 
used for an implement house. Our uncle had 
left a number of bee-hives in it the winter be- 
fore, and it was these that attracted the be es. 
When we came up from the field we exan- 
ined them as best we could, and found they 
had settled in one of the boxes. We left them 
alone until next day, when one of us went 
over for our uncle, who came and brought @ 
veil, smoker, and all necessary things with 
him. Wethen gotthe bees out of the barn 
into our orchard. This was our start in bee- 
keeping. Inthe fallof 1903 we began feed- 


ing the bees, and in this way we succeeded 
in wintering them all right. C 

In the spring of 1904 we took them out of 
winter quarters, and during that summer our 
apiary increased to 2 colonies. 


We got no 


honey that year, but the bees had plenty to 
keep them over winter. 
In the spring of 1905 we again moved them 


to the summer stands. On examination we 
found them in pretty bad shape. The hives 
had been too damp, and the bottom of the 
hives and some of the combs were blue- 
molded. Nevertheless, the bees were alive. 
We now began to enquire about how to han- 
dle bees. Before this we had aeted on our 
own jndgment, but we knew very little about 
that kind of business. That summer our api- 
ary increased to 3 colonies, and we got enough 
honey for our own use. e thought we were 
doing not too badiy. We did not have to 
feed them that fall. In the spring of 1906, 
when we examined them we found them all 
right, but very cross. We were beginning to 
learn a little about them now, and that sum- 
mer we increased our apiary to 5 colonies, 
and got about 60 pounds of honey. Wesold 
about 30 poundsand left them enough to win- 
teron. That fall we bought 6 colonies and 
an outfit for $22. We had to feed the new 
colonies. We doubled our old colonies down 
to 3 colonies, and so this winter we have 9 
colonies. Lynn Bros. 
Molesworth, Ont., Jan. 23. 





Bees Did Fairly Well 


My bees did fairly well last summer. I[ 
started in with 6 colonies, increased to 12, 
secured about 300 pounds of comb honey 
(about half will grade “‘ strictly fanay’’), and 
my hives were put into winter quarters very 
heavy (55 to 65 pounds per colony). 

One colony in particular did what I con- 
sidered extremely well, filling 6 supers (24 
sections each) and working a little in the 7th 
super. Besides being such great workers, 
these bees are very beautiful and gentle. I 
tried hard torear a few queens from this 
particular queen, but succeeded in getting 
only one hatched, and she was lost while 
taking her flight from the hive. If I can keep 
the orignal queen through the winter, Iam 
going to try again. E. H. Upson. 

Noble Co., Ind. : 





Honey for Curing Bronchitis 


We found out last year that honeyis a 
first-claes article to cure bronchitis. During 
the last 2 years my fatherand mother have 
suffered greatly from bronchitis. They spent 
considerable money doctoring, and the truth 
is our family doctor was at his wits’ end to 
know what to do for them, and matters looked 
pretty blue until a neighbor came along and 
told father to take every night, before going 
to bed, 2 good tablespoons of honey; add 2 
tablespoons of whiskey, and put into a good- 
sized tea-cup and fill with hot water, and 
drink it hot before going to bed. 

Well, in 2 nights he commenced to feel 
much better. He kept it up for 8 or 10 nights, 
and the bronchitis was settled. When he had 
it worst he could get no sleep at night, and 
mother was as bad off, but now both of them 
are well. 

As soon as father got well, he went down 
to the doctor and told him what he had done. 
The doctor had another patient who had 
bronchitis very badly, and he was not mak- 
ing any headway towards curing him. He 
was an honest doctor, so he told his patient 
how sick father and mother had been; that 
he did not know what to do for them, and 
what they had used to cure themselves; that 
this patient should try honey for his bron- 
chitis. He did so, and a dollar’s worth of 
honey consumed in the family and used asa 
medicine put their bronchitis out of business. 
I do not think they had to use the whiskey 
the same as we hadto. I would very much 
like to see this thing tried further, with the 
honey alone, without the addition of any 
whiskey whatever; but as I have no more 
bronchitis around, I can not do any more 
toward trying its virtue, but it may be the 
means of helping some other afflicted person. 
I would like very much to know if honey 
alone would have as effect in most cases 
as the honey and whiskey, because I am not 


much in love with whiskey, or anything of its 
nature as a beverage; but honey is a No. 1 
medicine for that kind of trouble. 

Galt, Ont., Jan. 19. W. D. Harris. 


[ We will have to refer the above request to 
Dr. Miller for an opinion.—Ep1Tor. | 





Hardest Winter Years 


The bees seem to be all right in the cellar. 
The winter was very severe up to the last few 
days—the hardest one we have had for years. 

The American Bee Journal comes very reg- 
ularly, and I can not say too much in its 
praise for the helpful information it brings. 
I feel that I would be nowhere in bee-keep- 
ing without it. Rost. McCraDig. 

Hendrum, Minp., Feb. 13. 





Very Cold Weather—Need Faith 


We are having very cold weather here at 
this date, the mercury having dropped below 
zero. In some parts of Pennsylvania it has 
dropped 26 degrees below, which is very hard 
on bees in this part of the country, and I fear 
Sg will be some very severe losses around 

ere. 

My bees, so far, are wintering nicely, both 
in the cellar and outside. My honey crop for 


1906 was not extra good, although I got more 


than my neighbors did. They seem surprised 
that I get more honey than they do, and ask 
me how I doit. I tell them to subscribe for 
the American Bee Journal, as I credit my suc- 
cess to it. But they say it is useless to sub- 
scribe for a bee-paper, for they know all 
about bees! So I let them alone in their igno- 
rance. 

[am in great hopes we will have a good 
season this year, for a bee-keeper must never 
lose faith. Witu1aM H. BOECKEL. 

York, Pa., Jan. 29. 





Home Hive-Making 


I have read with much interest the different 
articles on hives made from ‘‘ store’’ boxes. 
You will notice that [ have used the word 
**store’’ instead of ‘‘ dry-goods ” boxes, and 
now comes the reason: 

Nearly all dry-goods boxes are made from 
lumber from 3 to 8 inches wide, and all 
tongued and grooved together like flooring. 
Such lumber is not suitable for hive-bodies or 
supers, but it is good for bottom-boards and 
covers when well dried and firmly nailed to 
cross-pieces at each end; and they are not so 
apt to warp and get out of shape as when 
made from a single board. 

Now for the hive-bodies and supers: The 
boxes I am about to describe are sometimes 
hard to get by any one living in the country 
or small towns, but in a town of 4000 or 5000 
or more, one should be able get all he wants 
by keeping his eyes open. 

The boxes in question are known as “‘ hat- 
cases,’’ and will be found in gent’s furnishing 
stores. These boxes are always white pine, 
the sides of 3g-inch stuff, planed on one side, 
and are often as much as 12 inches wide, and 
eome in fora great many uses in the apiary 
or chicken-yard. The end-boards are one- 
inch boards from 36 to 45 inches long, snd 
from 12 to 16 inches wide, and are usually 
quite free from knots, but I always look the 
boxes over and reject those that are defective. 

I pay from 10 to 15 cents each for such 
boxes, and by a little watchfulness can get all 
I want. I made 11 10-frame Langstroth hives 
last winter at odd times from such boxes, and 
after they are painted they look just as good 
as any factory hive. 

Last week I made one 14-frame hive after 
the Ferris plan, for 2 queens, and I got it all 
but the top out of 4 end-boards. The cover 
will be made later as stated above. 

This article is intended only for those who 
have plenty of time, and are handy with tools. 
I will tell later how I made an outside case 
for a super-cover from the %¢-inch boards of 
the hat-cases. . O. Fow.er. 

Marietta, Ohio, Feb. 10. 
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PREMIUM QUEENS 


We are booking orders now for those Fine 
Untested Italian Queens tbat we offer 
every year FREE to paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers as premiums for gettiog NEW 
subscribers for the Weekly American Bee 
Journal. These orders are taken for May or 
June delivery. 


What Some Say of our Standard- 
Bred Italian Queens: 


George W. York & Co.:—The two queens re- 
ceived of you some time ago are fine. They 
are good breeders, and the workers are show- 
ing up fine. I introduced them among black 
bees, and the bees “9 nearly yellow now, and 
are doing good work A. W. Sway. 

Nemaha Co., Kan., a uly 15. 


George W. York & Co.:—After importing 
queens for 15 years you have sent me the best. 
She keeps 9'¢ Langstroth frames fully occu- 
pied to date, and, although I kept the hive 
well contracted to force them to swarm, they 
have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 
100 pounds of honey if the flow lasts this 
week. Cuas. MITCHELL. 

Ontario, Canada, July 22. 


George W. York & Co.:—The queen I bought 
of you has proven a good one, and has given 
me some of my best colonies. 

N, P. OGLESBY. 

Washington Co., Va., July 22 


George W. York & Co.:—The queen I re- 
ceived of you a few days ago came through 
O.K., and I want to say that she is a beauty. 
I immediately introduced ber into a colony 
which had been queenless for 20 days. She 
was accepted by them, and has gone to work 
nicely. I am highly pleased with her and 
your promptness in filling my order. My 
father, who is an old bee-keeper, pronounced 
her very fine. You will hear from me again 
when am in need of something in the bee- 
line. E. E. McCotm. 

Marion Co., Ili., July 13. 


How to Get these Queens Free 


To any one whose own subscription to the 
Weekly American Bee Journal is paid in ad- 
vance, we will mail a Fine Standard-Bred Un- 
tested Italian Queen next May or June, for 
each new name and address sent to us with 
$1.00 for the Bee Journal a year. No one can 
get for himself the Bee Journal a year and the 
Queen for $1.00. The Queen is offered as a 
premium for the work of getting some one 
else to take the Bee Journala year. If you, 
yourself, want the Bee Journal a year and the 
Queen, send $1.50 for the two, and we will 
book your order fora Queen. Queen orders 
will be filled in rotation—“‘ first come, first 


served.”’ Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, = - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| ing of his book is no small thing. 








“‘Langstroth on the Honey-Bee"— 
the well-known bee-book revised by the 
Dadants—has just passed into another edi- 
tion. There have been some 75 pages added 
to it, and the whole work brought down to 
date in every respect. It is certainly a fine 
book, and should be read by every bee-keeper. 
[t is really aclassic. To become acquainted 


| with the great Langstroth through the read- 


Other bee- 
books are good, but there is only one “ Lang- 
stroth on the Honey-Bee.’”’ The latest re- 
vised edition will be sold at the same price as 
the one preceding, which is $1.20, postpaid. 
We still have a few copies of the old edition 
on hand, which we will mail at 90 cents each, 
if preferred, so long as |they last. We club 
the new edition of this book with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year—both for $2.00. 
So long as we have any copies left of the old 
edition, we will send it with the American Bee 
Journal one year—both for $1.80. 


THE AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORY 
E. N. Eaton, M.8c., Chemist. 


4 years State Chemist, Minnesota. 


6 years State Analyst, Illinois. 
1235-1248 Caxton ‘Building, 
334 Dearborn 1 Street, Chicago, Il. 
Samples of Honey analyzed. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 


The Emerson Binder 











This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail 
or we will send it with the 


for but 75 cents; 





Bee Journal for one year—both for only $1.50. 
It is a fine thing to preserve the copies of the 
Journal as fast as they are received. lf you 
have this ‘‘ Emerson” no further binding is 
necessary. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


If you want ine Bee-Boon 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 
‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts te the Trade. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Money Earns Money 


only when invested in a money-earning bus- 
iness, and | believe there is no good, safe and 
honest business earning more money on the 
capital invested than the subscription-book 


business. 


DO YOU BUY BOOKS? 


This is a book-buying age. A house with- 
out a library is no longer a home, and most 
of the home libraries in this country are pur- 


chased as a result of direct solicitation. 


BUT FEW KNOW 


that during the last six years nearly 150,000 
sets of ‘* Modern Eloquence” have been sold 
for $7,500,000.00; that ‘‘ Stoddard’s Lectures” 
have been placed in 250,000 American homes 
for $12,000,000.00; that 300,000 sets of the 
have been sold for 
$21,000,000.00; that more than 560,000 sets of 
have been sold in the United 
States alone for over $44,000,000.00; or that 
But 
few know what the profits are on this busi- 


“Century Dictionary” 
* Britannica” 
the sale of these books still continues. 


ness. How much of it did you receive? 


A MODERN PUBLICA- 
TION 


of the highest class, which in sales and profits 
is destined to exceed the above records, is 
now being made and sold. This is evident 
from the actual results now being obtained, 
although the sale was begun less than six 
months ago, aud you can have full particulars 
by sending your name and address on a pos- 
tal card, costing 


ONLY ONE CENT 


Let me mail you a letter telling all about 
this record-breaking, modern American pub- 
lication ; how several hundred eminent Amer- 
why the 
American people find it not a luxury but a 


ican specialists are making it; 


necessity, and what a few dollars will do—not 
over a hundred—if now added to the present 
capital. 


MAKE YOUR MONEY 
EARN MONEY 


Write me to-day, as this is a present oppor- 


tunity. Address, 


W. B. GILBERT 


28 Jackson Boul., CHICAGO, ILL. 
SA4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 











‘<If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder’”’ 

















POUDER’ 





trade. 
shall be glad to send it to you. 


every shipment. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Roots Goods at Root’s Prices 
a 


Brerr thing used b 
HON 
Low Freight Rates. .*. .*. .*. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always bein 
sure to attach your name to the package. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 





Bee- Keepers. 
Y-JARS. Prompt Service. 


Catalog Free. 


My large illustrated catalog is free. { 


Write for prices on Finest Hatracted Honey. Certificate guaranteeing purity with 


on early 
orders for 


Supplies... 








513-515 Massachusetts Ave., 


SAGE GH A A 





Mention Bee Journal 


WALTER S, POUDER 


- INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





writing. 


when 





Metal Mothers 


Complete fireproof Hatch- 
ing and Brooding Plant 
for $7.50. 2 quarts oil will 
batch and brood 50 chicks 
> Our nest system is the 
latest discovery. Full line 
Poultry — lies. Lowest 
rices. FREE Catalog. 
rite today CYCLE HATCHER 
00., Box O, Keesevitle, N. Y. 








Moore’s Long-Tongue and Golden 


—QUEENS— 

Fine Select Untested Queens, $1; 6, $5; 12, $9. 
Tested, $1.50; 6,$8. Best Breeders, $3 50. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. W.H. RAILS, Orange, Cal. 


9D18t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or Leather Colored. One colony of 
this strain produced 280 fancy sections in one 
season. Ojder now for delivery in season. Un- 
tested Queen, $1 00; six, $5.00. Tested, $1.50 up. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 


OsweGco, ILL. R.D. 1. 


Big Profits in Capons 


Caponizing is easy—soon 
learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions 

S postpaid $2.50. 

Gape Worm Extractor 25¢ 
Poultry Marker....... 25¢ 
French Killing Knifei0e 
Capon Book Free. 


@.P Pilling&SonCo.,” ArchS8t., Phiiadelphia ,Pa. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re 
sults. Comb foundation made easily and 

uickly at less than half the cost of buying 

rom the dealers. Price of Press for L. frame 
sheets, $2.00. Other sizes, 25 ceuts extra. Price 
of the Press making the foundation directly on 
the wired frames, $2.50, any size wanted. 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
45Atf ENOXVILLE, TENN. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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‘less. Discounts on Danz. and Root’s 





Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


. Simple, perfect, self -regula’ q 
Hatch bvery Tovuhe egg. 9 


forties — 
Catalogue. a a ae eo 
Mention “whee writing. 
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We Sai. RooT’s ooops IN Mronaan 

Let us quote you pr on Sections, 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime an 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 


Bei. MH HUN A 2O%,.-8 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
—$12 takes * sack in 


F S | Two bushels of SWEET 
Vi d cluded, F. O. B. Carbon 


CLOVER SEED, hulled 
dale. 1906 crop. John Weir, Garbondale, Kan. 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Best No. 1 Sections 8°%3'%0 $1.9 Se: 


ives, and 
other Root’s Goods; also Berry Boxes. ‘Bees 


for sale. Hi. S. Duby . St. Anne, lil. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WE WILL SAVE YOU MONEY ON 
BEE-SUPPLIES 


The falconer Goods are acknowledged the 
FINEST. At Factory Prices here in Cin- 
cinnati, Let us Figure on your wants for this 
Season. Beeswax wanted at 3lc cash, or 33c 
in trade, delivered here. (Send for our Cata- 
log.) THE FRED W. MUTH CoO. 

TAtf 51 Walnut St., Crncrnnati, OnI0. 


Mention Bee Journal when ~riting. 


EVERGREENS 


in lots, first class, 
0 per 100. Also Nurs- 
ery ¢er2 Forest Trees. . 
FR E:—One beautiful Black Hil! 
pete to every customer. Send 
or free Cat. and Bargain Sheet. 
D. Hill, Evergreen Specialist 


Box 15, Dundee, Ill. 
Mention Bee Journal when 
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A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


Will be found in 


lear iil 
American Bee - Keeper 
lor 1307 


It is. profusely. illustrated and en- 
larged, and contains only articles of the 
most practical as well as scientific na- 
ture. A special corps of the best writers 
has been engaged. The editors are 
Harry E. Hill and Arthur C. Miller, than 
whom there are no more practical or ex- 
perienced bee-keepers in this country. 
We have published the American Bee- 
Keeper continually and regularly since 
1890. 


Regular subscription price, 50 cents a 
year, One year to new subscribers, 35 
cents ; three years for $1.00. 


Send for sample copy and our new 
illustrated price-list of BEE-SUPPLIES 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Guaranteed ‘highest quality at’ lowest 
price. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


‘ JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
(Established 25 years.| 





Honey and 
+ Beeswaxt 











CuIcaGo, Feb. 1.—The usual late winter de- 
mand is in evidence for comb honey to replace 
diminished stuck laid in during the autumn by 
the large retailers, but during the dull period 
there has been very little change, if any, in 
prices, the offerings being light. 

We find No.1 to fancy white comb honey 
brings 15@léc, and for that which is off in color 
and flavor from 1@3c less. Amber grades of 
all kinds are dull and range in price from 
10@12c. The extracted perhaps is not quite so 
firm in price for the California or Western 
grades, but there is no surplus of white clover 
or bas8 wood, both of which bring about 8c, and 
in some cases more. Ambers grade from 6@7+éc. 
There have been some sales uf beeswax at 32c, 
but 30c is about the price for average. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8.—While the supply of 
comb honey is equal to the demand, large quan- 
tities of comb honey having arrived in the 
market in the last few days, the price still re- 
mains high. The outlook, however, is that 
when the season advances and the bee-keepers 
ship more of their crop to the market, the pri- 
ces will be a little weaker. We quote: Fancy 
white comb honey, 16@18c; No, 1,14@15c; am- 
ber, 11@13c. Fancy white extracted,7%@8 c; 
— amber, 6}4@7c. 

e are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. - gWm. 4. SELSER. 


New York, Jan. 15.— The stock of white 
comb honey is pretty well exhausted,and we 
do not expect any more arrivals of large lots 
from now on. rices are firm,avd we quote 
from 15@1é6c for —— | white; 13@14c for No. 1; 
{2c for light amber. There is quite a little dark 
and buckwheat on the market, but no over- 
stock, and we think that all of it will be dir- 
posed of before long at present prices, which 
we quote from 10@12c, according to quality. 
Extracted honey very firm, with sufficient sup- 
ply to meet demand. California white sage is 
bringing from 8@8}<c; light amber, 7c; am 
ber, 7c; buckwheat extracted in fairly good 
demand at 6@6}éc. Southern in barrels finds 
ready sale at from 55@70c per gallon, according 
to quality. Beeswax firm and steady at 3lc. 

; HILDRETH & SRGELEKEN,. 


DENVER, Feb. 14.—Producers in this State 
are practically closed out of voth comb and ex- 





Headquarters t Bee-Supplics 


Complete stock for 1907 now on hand. 


rates FRM CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH, 


as most all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 


FREIGHT- 


You will 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. Qats'oc matiea free. 


A Special Discount on Early Orders, 
wt QUEENS scortextes: 


LANS, and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


7 


SIMI A1OIV-] $1004 VV 


4 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Send for same. 


~.H.W.WEBER “onc 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 


tracted honey. We have not sufficient good 
comb honey to supply our local trade, but have 
a good supply of white extracted of excellent 
quality. e quote strictly No.1 white comb 
honey, per case of 24sections, at $3.20; No.1, 
light amber, $3; and good No. 2, $2,30. White 
extracted, 8@8%c per pound; light amber, 
7%@8c. Clean, yellow beeswax, 27@28c, deliv- 
ered here. 
Tue CoLo. HonNEY-PRODUCERS’ ASSN. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 9.—The demand for ex- 
tracted amber honey has brightened in the past 
3 weeks. Amber honey in barrels at 64%@7c, 
according tothe quality and the quantity pur- 
chased. Fancy white extracted honey selling 
at8@% in cans. Comb honey is a drag on the 
market, fancy es 14@l6éc. Beeswax, 32c. 
for choice grade. HE Freep W. Mors Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 14.—comb honey is not 
plentiful, but demand isslack. Fancy white 
comb brings 16@17c; No.1 white, 14c; amber, 
12@13c. Best grades of extracted honey bring 
8@%; amber, 6@7c. Good average beeswax 
sells here at $33 per 100 pounds. 

Wa ter S. PoupER. 


ToLepo, Nov. 30—The market on comb honey 
remains about the same as last quotations, but 
has been coming in much more freely, as bee- 
keepers seem to be very anxious to get rid of 
their stock. Fancy bringsina retail way 1l6c; 
extra fancy, l7ic; No. 1, 15c; buckwheat, 15c. 
Extracted white clover in barrels brings 
7@7%c; cansthesame. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Tue Griccs Bros, & Nicsots Co. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 25.—The market on comb 
honey is rather easy. Prices rule in jobbing 
ways from 14@14%c; siugle cases l6c for No.1 
white; off grades not wanted at any price, Ex- 
tracted is very firm. Light amber in barrels, 
6@6%c; white clover in barrels, 7c; in cans, 
8iéc. Beeswax, 30c, delivered. 

Cc. H.W. Weper. 


Kansas City, Jan. 25—The receipts of comb 
honey have been more liberal during the last 
week or two, and the demand light, market 
weaker. The market is practically bare of ex- 
tracted, and there is quite a littleinquiry. We 
quote: No. 1 white comb, 24 sec. cases, $3.10; 
No. 2, $2.75; amber. $2.50, Extracted, white, 
74%@8c; amber, 6%@7c. Beeswax, 27c. 

Cc. C. CLemons & Co. 





Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 


SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 


Ready for delivery April Ist. Seleet Un- 
tested Queens, $1 each; Tested Queens, $2; 
Select Tested, $3. You can only get good 
Queens from the South in the early spring. 
Book your orders NOW. 


H. M. PARKER, JR. 
3Atf JAMES ISLAND, S. C. 


TEXAS QUEENS 


The Famous Honey-Producers will be ready 
early in April. 


Carniolans, Italians and Goldens 
Equal to the best, regardless of price. Prices: 
Tested, each, $1.00; dozen, $10.00. Untested, 
each, 50 cts. ; dozen, $5 50. 

6Atf GRANT ANDERSON, Sabinal, Texas. 


FENCE mace?" 


Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
have no agents. Sell direct to user at 
factory prices on 30 da free trial. 
We pay all freight. Catalog shows 37 
styles and heights of farm and poultry 
1 fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write today 


ee CoILES SPRING FENCE CO. 








WINCHESTER, IND 
Mention Bee Journal when writinx 


WANTED — BEESW AX 


Will pay market prices and make remittance 
day wax arrives. 


Golorado Honey-Producers’ fissociation 
9aAtf DENVER, COLO. 








yWU ER 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 SOUTH WATER ST. CHICAGO, hi. 








WANTED TO BUY AT TOP PRICES 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY, both Comb and Extracted. 
If you have any WRITE AT ONCE, saying bow much you have, how it is put up, and your 


lowest price, and all about it, in first letter. 


C. M. Scott & Co., Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Incubators, Brooders, Etc. 





Catalog Fre 


———— - 
29Atf 1004 East Wash. Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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DADANTS FOUNDATION 


wT EXCELS& 


Ask any dealer who handles our make along with any other and he will 


say, ‘‘Of course, Dadant’s is the best.’’ 
Ask a bee-keeper who has used our make and he will tell you the same 





thing. WHY?' Because we make the manutacture of foundation OUR 
SPECIALTY. We devote our time and energies to making THE VERY BEST 
COMB FOUNDATION THAT CAN BE MADE. 

For 27 years we have ledin the manufacture of this article. Don’t ex- 
periment with a new make. Insist on Dadant’s—get Dadant’s and you will 
have the best. It will cost you no more than any other. 


WORKING BEESWAX 


We work beeswax into Comb Foundatién for the bee-keeper direct. 
Send for our prices and Catalog. Remember you take NO CHANCES ‘when 
you get our foundation. We absolutely GUARANTEE SATISFACTION IN EVERY WAY. 

Agents for our foundation everywhere. 

Early order discounts on all kinds of goods for the bee-keeper. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 


Mentio: Bee Journal when writinze. 
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narreseeeraasces uniting Swarms . ' ie pee CI VR AGRE Si 
QUEENS from 10¢U colonies NUCLEI 
I will sell Queens and Nuclei. after March 1, at 


‘‘Iit is continuous advertising 
i oe , 25c; doz.,$3; Nuclei, with i¢ 3 
tease gis Shoemes. 01.50: See | that impresses the public 





4Al13t R. M. SPENCER, N dh ff, Calif. 
Mention Bee Journal ‘when writing. with the stability of a firm. 4: 
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Our Discounts on 


BRE-SUPPLIES 8 


are still in effect. We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee- 
Culture, at lowest prices. We make the 


Dovetailed, Langstroth, and Alternating Hives. 
The most practical, up-to-date hives are the ~ 


MASSIE HIVES 


We make them. Have you seen them? Have you read our Catalog ? 


Our HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 
Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker? If not, you 
miss it until you get one. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Bluffs, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 

Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart-Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. ‘The continuous udvertiser 
Catalogs issued in English or German. ets the bulk of the business, 
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> If you have any to dispose of, or it 

ge you intend to buy, correspond 
om With us. : 
Se We are always inthe market @ 


Beeswax 
— at highest market prices. % 
ae Hildreth & Segelken ze 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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